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5-Roll Hydraulic Calender with 
Textile Roller Bearings 


8-Roll Hvdraulic Silk Calender 


Hydraulic Schreiner Calender 


CALENDERS 


ALL HYDRAULIC 


HATEVER type of Calender or other 
finishing machine you require TEXTILE 
will build it for you. 
For more than seventy years TEXTILE has 
specialized in Calenders and Calender Roll manu- 
facture. 
Some of their latest designed machines for finish- 
ing fabrics of Cotton, Silk, Rayon, etc., are shown 
on this page. 


Every TEXTILE Calender is manufactured to 
best meet the individual: requirements and condi- 
tions of the plant where it is to be imstalled. 
TEXTILE press rolls are used exclusively in all 
TEXTILE Calenders. The kind of rolls used, 
(whether Cotton, Paper. Husk, or Combination ) 
and their arrangement in the frames depends on 
the type of Calender, and finish desired. 
TEXTILE have illustration sheets showing their 
complete line of Calenders. If you have not receiv- 
ed your copies, we suggest that you write today 
and they will be promptly sent. 


An Invitation 


A cordial invitation is extended to 
all our customers and friends to 
visit our exhibit in Booths 135-136- 

145-16 Dept. B at the Boston Tex- 
| tile Show, Avril 28 to May 3. 


THE TEXTILE-FINISHING MACHINERY CO. 


Harris and Sims Aves., Providence, R. I. 
New York Office: 30 Church St. Southern Representative: H. G. Maver, Charlotte, N. C. 
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be given a trial. 


Charlotte Special Card Clothing 


This clothing should receive vour car 
Price the same as ordi 


The Charlotte Special Cylinder Fillet differs from other 
clothing in that it combines the best icatures of the older 
types of clothing with the stripicss icature of the straight 
wire fillet 


our} 


‘ful consideration and 
card clothing 


Go. 


The Correct Treatment 


of rayon requires the complete emulsification and 
removal of the oils and other impurities without 
injury to the fibres. 


This is exactly the results when the 


are used. 


These special purpose alkalies are guaranteed in 
the treatment of rayon to produce absolutely clean 
and white goods, which means that better and 
brighter shades can be obtained in the dyeing 
process, and 


strength in the finished product. 


Ask your supply man for 
“WYANDOTTE” 


The J. B. Ford Co., Sole Mirs., Wvandotte, Mich. 


unimpaired _ tensile 


Where Mill Men Fail 


Mill men fail often to appreciate technical 
problems incidental to the building of textile 
machinery and therefore they often do not 
recognize that this same technical knowledge 


is necessary on repairing and overhauling. 


The proper functioning of textile grinding 
machinery is dependent largely upon the care 
and knowledge exercised in the manufacture 
of small parts. This knowledge must be ap- 
plied in repairs and re-conditioning that such 
machinery requires each year or two. 


As specialists in the manufacture of textile 
grinding machinery we stand ready to do this 


work for you thoroughly and promptly. 


B.S. ROY & SON COMPANY 


Worcester, Mass 


ROY Standard since 1868 
TEXTILE GRINDERS 
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THEY VOTED OBSOLESCENCE 
off the PAYROLL 


ITS COST much greater than 
THAT of MODERN EQUIPMENT 


This mill, spinning yarn coarser than 10’s, re- 
placed its old warp spinning frames with modern 
Whitin Model F large package frames. 


The new frames produce a bobbin with 150% 
more yarn on it than the old bobbin, due to the 
use of a larger ring and longer traverse. This in- 
creasing size of package lengthens the time be- 
tween doffs and cuts down the number of knots 
in the mill's warp. 


On the new spinning, the front roll «pee 
increased 36°, which raises the production per 
spindle. This higher front roll speed is possible 
because the wide gauge of the modern frames 
prevents whipping of the yarn against the 
separators. 


With the old frames, the production per spindle 
per week was 5.4 lbs. With the new frames it is 
7.6 — an increase of 40%, due partly to the 
higher speed and partly to the fewer number 


WHITIN MACHINE WORKS 


of times necessary to stop the frames for doffing. 


The number of spinners in the room is decreased 
28.5% and the number of doffers 3314°%. 


In the weave room, the decreased number of 
knots in the warp so reduces warp stops that the 
weaving room production is increased 2%, 


Obsolete Equipment is eating up 
Profits in too many Mills 


It is surprising, but unfortunately true, that 
scores of textile mills are not even aware of the 
price they are paying for obsolescence. Not com- 
petition — not business conditions — but obsolele 
equipment is often the real cause of vanishing 
profits. If you are not absolutely certain that 
every piece of equipment in your mill is doing its 
part to lower costs — it may be good business for 
you, too, to call in a Whitin representative. 


WHITINSVILLE ... MASSACHUSETTS, U. S. A. 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


ATLANTA, GA. 
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THE PEDIGREE 
FABRIC AND FASHION 
TRACED BACK 
THE YARN 


; Man a family is in high position because its members can trace their 


ancestry back to William the Conqueror—just as any fabric, or any fashion born of a fabric 


becomes notable ee it is a direct-line descendent of Enka. 

People who buy dresses, curtains, underwear, yard-goods, hosiery, fabrics—and even yarn itself 
—know that the reputation and integrity of the maker is of prime importance. That is why they 
are becoming ever more curious regarding the pedigree of the goods they buy. 

Yarn gives birth to fabrics. Fabrics give birth to fashion. Who then can say that yarn is not, at 
least, the grandmother of fashion, the origin of style trends? 

In reminding the buyers of yarn that the fate of fabric and fashion hangs by a thread of yarn 


we are repeating a time-worn truth which has taken on new significance in this day of large 


markets and correspondingly large production. 
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THE 
OFA 


FABRIC 

HANGS 
BYA 
THREAD 


, Throughout the entire manufacturing process of American Enka we 


. are inspired by the lovely fabrics and fashions to be created from 


j the high-grade yarn which we are proud to make. 


f American Enka is available to a limited number of manufacturers in 


the most wanted deniers with varying filaments, 


in skeins or on cones. Our technical advisors are 


at your service—ready and willing to help you to 


use American Enka to create profitable fabrics. 


AMERICAN ENKA CORPORATION 
200 Madison Ave., New York City. 


CANNON MILLS, Sole Agents, 


Philadelphia ...... New York 
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AN ACCIDENT 
TURNS OUT TO BE 
A, BONANZA 


O reduce the cost of manufacturing, a well-known 

Rhode Island mill had extended its roving frame jobs 
so that every employee had more spindles to look after. 
However, jobs were not hanged until careful figuring defi- 
nitely established the amount of work each hand had to 
do. Outside of a few complaints from chronic kickers, all 
went well for about a month, when suddenly the work 
began to run badly on the fine frames and the superinten- 
dent had a fine row on his hands. 


be? lemperature correct but humidity low 
ie: ah ” A check-up showed the frames in good order and 

: eS ay knows running at the proper speeds. The weight and quality | 
er of the intermediate roving delivered were O.K. The 


temperature in the room was right, but the humidity was 
very low. 

Upon inspectior? the humidifier heads were found to be ; 
clean and in good condition, but the control device had | 
been broken. Consequently, the humidity had dropped 
very low on account of the heat generated by the frames | 
and was the cause of the trouble. Repairs were immedi 
ately made and in two hours production was running 
along as usual. It.was later learned that the control in 
Sstrument had been broken accidentally. 


AMCO | 


Correct humidity benefits everyone 


Air Doctors 
Hl gs With this experience in mind, the mill superintendent 
¢ Fib made a very careful study of humidity conditions through 
r r 1 
om e out his mill. By raising humidities, and putting In a few 
what the more automatic controls, he was able to stretch out his | 
real trouble jobs still more in the roving and other departments as 
is well, to everyone’s benefit. 
The help in that mill now realize that their pay ts directly influenced ! 
" — 
by the right humidity and temperature conditions, This accident 
turned out to be a bonanza. It prompted a thorough study of mill 
humidity the results of which gave greater production under better | 
working conditions, 4 
If the trouble has to do with the humidity conditions in the roving, 
the yarn, the wea ing, the finished goods or the goods after shipment, 
our engineering staff can show you how to eliminate the trouble and 
have a sweet-running mill ever after. Write for your copy of “Air Plane | 


Tours through many Mills,” without obligation. 


This newly designed Amco Humidity Con- 
frol ali rez ulates a nd contr j 
humidity in Textile and other mills with- 


out using wel or dry bulb actuated devices. 


AMERICAN MOISTENING CoO. 


Humidifying Devices 
Air Doctors Since 1888 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES CANADIAN AGENTS SALES OFFICES 


313 West Exchange Street, Ross Whitehead & Co., Led. Boston, Mass. Atlanta, Ga. 
Providence, R I, Montreal, P.O.. Canada Charlotte, N.C. Greenville, S. C. 
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Humidity Control 


By E. C. Gwaltney, General Manager, Morgan Mills, Laurel Hill, N. C. 


HAVE not been an advocate of controlled humidity 

for the laboratory, as all of my work in the past 
three years has been rather along the line of controlling 
the regain in the material rather than the humidity in 
the air. Of course; it is hardly necessary for me to 
explain that the regain in the sample being tested is 
directly affected by the humidity in the air. The point 
I wish to stress, however, is that the condition at which 
we want to arrive is that of the sample and not of the 
atmosphere. 


’ Factors That Determine Regain 


First, I want to say that from my experience 
with textile testing I would have no faith in any break- 
ing test in which the regain of the sample being tested 
was not given. Regain in any material is determined 
by five variable factors; first, the material itself; sec- 
ond, the physical condition of the material, whether 
tightly twisted or soft, whether bulky or the contrary; 
third, the relative humidity of the atmosphere to which 
it has been exposed; fourth, the temperature of this 
atmosphere; fifth and most important, time of exposure. 
I have heard it said that Thomas Edison has remarked 
“that a life time is too short to solve a problem con- 
taining more than three variables; here we have five. 
My work for the past three years along this line has 
been reducing.these variables to only one. That is, 
the sample being tested. 


Eliminating Variables 


Assuming that two laboratories have the very latest 
types of testing machines and they are in perfect con- 
dition and calibration, which I am sure we will all agree 
is a very broad assumption, why will they not get exact- 
lv the same results from the same cotton materials? 
The machines can cause differences by being of different 
capacity and operating at different speeds. There is 
aiso a chance for differences due to error of the opera- 
tive. These errors of capacity and speed of machine 
have been covered by the test methods laid down by our 
society, and with the latest type of machines and new 
jaws, the personal error has been greatly reduced. 
However, assuming the worst. possible conditions of 
machines and personal error, the variation would not 
he as great as that caused by variation of moisture in 
the material, and that it is the purpose of this paper 
to give to this society the results of a method of mois- 
ture control worked out during the last three years at 


*Address before Committee D-13, American Society for Test- 
ing Materials, at Charlotte. 


our plants. Having very close relations with a rubber * 
company, due to large contracts for fabric, the manager 
of the development department and ourselves tried to 
work out some method of testing that would eliminate 
cuch great variations of our tests on the same fabric. 
We first tried the bone dry method which proved un- 
satisfactory for reasons well understood by us all. We 
tnen adopted the six and one-half per cent regain meth- 
od of correcting for moisture. We were continually 
in hot water as we would perhaps test at 4 per cent 
and correct up and when they tested the shipment 
they would test at 7% per cent and correct down. The 
result was continual confusion and endless letters of 
complaint and explanation. After a year of this and 
realizing our differences were due to variations of 
moisture regain, we tried to arrive at some sort of a 
system whereby we could both test under conditions in 
which all variables except the material itself were elimi- 
nated. We have identical machines and used the same 
system of calibration and calibration weights. We easily 
proved the correction factor of 6 per cent was useless 
for our particular fabric as correcting down using the 
same cords would give much lower corrected breaks 
than correcting up. I may state that when our Com- 
niittee at one meeting changed the correction factor 
from 6 to 3 per cent, a change of 50 per cent; a very 
grave doubt of any correction factor for all classes of 
cords entered my mind. Why did we have 6 per cent in 
the first place; who made the tests that established 
this, and on what type of cord and what growth of 
cotton was the 3 per cent factor established? I have 
seen no data on which this factor was based. After 
losing faith in correction factors, the obvious question 
arose—why correct anyhow? Why not know your 
sample was in the proper condition as to regain before 
testing. We began to work on-this and as humidity and 
humidity control had been a hobby of mine for a quar- 
ler of a century, it was not long before we found Mr. 
Hartshorne had worked this out for us years ago. In 
his researches in moisture and its effects on cotton and 
wool, which to my mind was one of the finest pieces 
of work ever done in the industry, he developed a regain 
indicator. This indicator was patented and the patents 
have long since expired. It had no serious defect; while 
very sensitive, it has no method of dampening its move- 
ments and consequently was not adapted to the average 
‘uboratory in an industrial plant with its attendant 
vibrations. We made an indicator and immediately ran 
into this trouble; while it indicated regain we had to 
literally hold our breath and stand motionless while it 
worked. We applied a very simple fluid friction damp- 
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ener and found that then we had a practical applhance 
cn which we could depend. We equipped our own and 
cur customer's laboratory and since then we have never 
had any disagreement between our laboratories of any 
appreciable amount. 

Fixed Regain Simplifies Tests 

It has been the aim of the Society to establish uniform 
standards for the testing of all textile products. Some 
of these established or proposed standards have been 
based on a fixed regain in the material, and some have 
provided for the maintenance of a fixed relative humidity 
and temperature in the laboratory while making the 
tests. It is the purpose of this discussion to describe 
some recent developments in laboratory control which 
prove conclusively that the simplest and most satisfac- 
tory, and certainly the most accurate method of making 
all tensile strength and elongation tests of whatever 
nature is on a basis of fixed regain. 

Friction and Moisture 

Since cotton varn has no inherent strength of ils own, 
like silk or rayon, but is held together merely by fric- 
tion between the fibers twisted together, an increase or 
decrease in this friction exerts a tremendous effect on 
the strength of the varn. And since changes in mois- 
ture make a considerable difference in the amount of 
this friction between the fibers, it is necessary to make 
all tests under uniform moisture conditions. 

It is the amount of moisture in the material that 
affects its strength: not the amount of moisture in the 
air. Different textile materials will have differing re- 
gains in the same room. Tire vord will not absorb as 
riuch moisture as cotton in a room kept at constant 
relative humidity and temperature. In between these 
extremes will fall a number of constructions that will 
absorb differing amounts of moisture under uniform 
atmospheric conditions. It has, therefore, generally 
been considered impracticable to condition all materials 
to a fixed regain point in the laboratory where miscell- 
aneous testing is to be done, and the scheme of main- 
taining a constant atmospheric condition was resorted 
Lo. 

Now since all testing is more or less of a comparative 
proposition, it matters little what the standard is, so 
long as itNs the simplest system that will allow abso- 
lute uniformity to be maintained. The plan of main- 
tvining a constant relative humidity and temperature ts 
entirely satisfactory for the expensively equipped 
laboratory with a refrigerating system and automatic 
heat control. But a mere handful of all the labora- 
tories in existence in the textile field are equipped to 
maintain constant temperature in any kind of weather. 
The cost of such temperature control puts it completely 
out of the reach of a great many small laboratories. 

Standards for testing being adopted. for the purpose 
cf making comparisons, if is essential where possible 
{9 adopt such practices as will put accurate testing 
within the reach of the greatest number of producers 
of textile materials. It is of little value to the industry 
fo adopt methods that put comparisons beyond the 
reach of any but elaborately and expensively equipped 
laboratories. It will be incalculable value to the trade 
to provide methods and standards that will permit any 
mill, with simple and expensive equipment to make 
tests that will be exactly comparable with those of the 
finest laboratories. 

That this can be done has been proven to my satis- 
faction, not only by tests made by myself, but by the 
results obtained in another laboratory following the 
same system I have used. In both cases, tire cord was 
tested, and all tests were made on a basis of maintain- 
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ing a fixed regain, without any regard to the relative 
humidity or the temperature. The development of this 
method of testing brought out some extraordinary, in- 
teresting facts. 

Testing Methods 

In the first place, it is the moisture in the material 
that affects the strength, and in a laboratory not equip- 
ped with refrigeration it was virtually impossible to 
tell with any reasonable degree of accuracy what per- 
centage of moisture the test sample contained until after 
it was tested, and could be bone-dried in the oven. It 
was usually found that the regain varied considerably 
from the desired 6% per cent, and the correction fac- 
tors had to be applied. These correction factors are 
merely approximate, and their use is highly undesir- 
able. Having no control over temperature, we could 
only depend on these factors however. 

The next step was to attempt to control the relative 
humidity by means of drying out the air when this was 
too high, which in our case was a very considerable 
portion of the time. It was found that this could be 
done easily and cheaply by means of calcium chloride. 
This is a simple and inexpensive chemical with a tre- 
mendous affinity for water. Trays of it were placed in 
the laboratory, and an electric fan blowing over the 
chloride soon reduced the relative humidity to any de- 
sired point, regardless of how high it might naturally 
be. Calerum chloride is very cheap, so cheap in fact, 
inal it is used in treating roads to keep down dust. Il 
was the first practical step in the direction of moisture 
control without regard to temperature, and we found 
that it gave perfect control over humidity conditions in 
any weather. Before trying it we had tried to dry the 
laboratory out with heat, but many days were encount- 
ered when a temperature of 100 to 110 degrees was 
needed to hold the humidity down enough to give ap- 
}roximately 6% per cent regain. This made it im- 
possible for anyone to work in the laboratory, and was 
quite impractical. 

Variation in Regain 

The chloride proved a perfect dehydrating agent how- 
ever, and we were able to control the relative humidity 
with any desired degree of accuracy. The next snag 
we struck was the variation of regain with respect to 
temperature at a given relative humidity. If the tem- 
perature was variable, the maintenance of a fixed rela- 
tive humidity would not give uniform regain. Then, 
loo, it was not so simple to determine the relative hu- 
midity. If we used a hygrometer, it frequently got out 
or calibration, and when we checked it with a psychro- 
meter, we often found that two different psychrometers 
would not agree within two or three degrees of wet 
bulb depression. At an average temperature of 70 de- 
gress a difference of two degrees in the depression is 
about one per cent in regain. Consequently, while we 
could raise or lower the humidity at will, we still found 
that there was a disconcerting difference in the regain 
as shown by the oven. 

Regain Indicator 

The next step in the development of this method, was 
the use of the regain indicator which definitely indicat- 
ed the actualy regain in a standard sample, or element, 
cf the material to be tested. This regain indicator is 
simply an extremely accurate scale, specially designed 
to carry an element of known weight, and to indicate 
changes in its weight due to moisture variations. With 
the adoption of the regain indicator we had our feet 
con solid ground for the first time, and could predict 
with great exactness the bone-dry regain in the test 
samples. 

(Continued on Page 34) 
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Carders Meet at Clemson College 


The Carders’ Division of the Southern Textile Asso- 
ciation, in session at Clemson College, S. C., on March 
21, had an unusually fine meeting. About 200 members 
were present and many of them took a very active part 
in the discussion. 

The discussion was led by J. O. Corn, chairman of the 
Division, who succeeded in developing a great deal of 
interesting and valuable information on the various 


questions brought up. The report of the discussion fol- 
lows: 


Moisture Content of Unopened Cotton Bales 


Chairman: The first question we are going to discuss 
is one we have not discussed at any meeting we have 
had before, and I don’t know what we are going to be 
able to get from it. 

“Does anyone check for moisture content in bales be- 
fore they are opened up?” 

Is it possible we have gone along all these years and 
don't know the moisture content of our cotton we are 
putting in? 

I. K. Edwards, Arkwright Mills, Spartanburg: We 
haven't gone into this very extensively, but we have 
checked some for moisture content and found that it 
ranged from 6% to 8 per cent. 

Chairman: What cotton are you using? 

Mr. Edwards: We are using local cotton, about 1 
inch. 


Western Cotton Shows 8% Motsture 


J. J. Lyons, Anderson, S. C.: I have found in West- 
ern cotton it is 8 per cent along about now. In the Fall 


when the cotton comes in, it will run 13 per cent, strict 


low middling. 

Chairman: From 8 per cent to 13 per cent? What 
grade of cotton were you on? 

Mr. Edwards: Middling. 

Marshall Dilling, A. M. Smyre Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Gastonia, N. C.: I tested some irrigated cotton, 
some Southwestern cotton that was supposed to be very 
dry, and it runs over 7 per cent. 

Chairman: What was your variation, do you remem- 
ber that? 

Mr. Dilling: It varied about one-half per cent in the 
bales I tested. ‘There were a limited number of bales I 
am running for the Government, and in taking those tests 
I just had a few bales. 

Chairman: Now, I am leading up to a point where 
we want to keep this moisture content in our mind, 13 
per cent to 8 per cent. I believe yours was 6% to 8, 
and Mr. Dilling’s was 7%. Now that is on Western, 
local and irrigated. Let’s have some more. 

L. P. Duncan, Inman Mills, Inman, S. C.: I found 
in one bale of local cotton from 6 per cent to 13 per 
cent, on six different samples. 

Chairman: On the same bale? 

Mr. Duncan: Yes. The average was from 6% to 9 
per cent. This one bale was particularly wet and that 
was an unusual condition, however. That was local cot- 
ton. 

H. V. Murdaugh, Columbia Mills. Columbia. S. C.: 
We check the moisture content every week in our cotton, 
and we find that the Western cotton runs from 7 per 
cent to 9 per cent, and the local from 8 per cent to 13 
per cent. Local cotton was middling, Western under 
strict low. 

Chairman: Has anyone made any comparative test 
between, say, ordinary cotton and middling cotton? My 


experience with middling and strict low the moisture con- 
tent ran from 9% per cent to 534 per cent; that is the 
variation. 


Grade and Moisture Content 


David Clark, Southern Textile Bulletin: How does 
the grade affect the moisture content? 


Mr. Clark: I was wondering why it should. I don’t 
see any logical reason why it should. 


Chairman: That’s something to work on; we should 
know, if there is more moisture content in ordinary cot- 
ton than there is in middling cotton. What difference 
does it make if we start off with one bale of 13 per cent, 
and one bale of 5 per cent? Does it make any differ- 
ence, Mr. Gibson? 


W. H. Gibson, Jr., Aileen Mills, Biscoe, N. C.: Yes, 
sir, it makes a good deal of difference. I think the 
greatest difference that I have noticed in cotton—it has 
been some months or years ago since I made the partic- 
ular test—we found some Western middling inch cotton 
that ran from 7 per cent to 10 per cent, and then when 
we got to our picker room we took the test on the same 
cotton and we only had about 4 per cent. 

Chairman: -How would you like to start off with 13 
per cent? 

Mr. Dilling: We have enough loss now, and if we had 
13 per cent we would have at least 5 per cent loss before 
it was finished, because we are not likely to put our goods 
out with more than 8 per cent, and that would be a loss 
of 5 per cent. In checking over a number of tests for 
moisture content, I found the average of 60 mills ran 
less than 6 per cent. I think it would be around 5 per 
cent of the moisture in finished product, so that all you 
would have above an average of probably 6 per cent 
would be a net loss to the mill of that much percentage 
of cotton that they had bought. | 

I am convinced that there is a difference in the grade 
of cotton and moisture content. Cotton that is gathered 
under favorable conditions is not likely to have so much 
moisture in it, and would be a better grade of cotton. 
Cotton that is gathered under unfavorable conditions and 
where it stays in the field a long time would be a lower 
grade, of course, and would be likely to have a greater 
amount of moisture content. 

Chairman: About what per cent humidity do you 
run in your picker room? 

Mr. Campbell: 8 per cent. 

Chairman: I might ask this question: If you take 
a bale that has 13 per cent, put that in the condition 
where you would have—that is your room condition was 
such that you would have 6 per cent, or a regain of 
about 6 per cent or 61% per cent, how long would it take 
that 13 per cent to come back to that 6 per cent? 


Mr. Campbell: It wouldn’t take very long. 


Reducing Moisture Content to Mul Condition 


Chairman: How long it is going to take that bale 
with 13 per cent to come down to a room condition of 6 
per cent I don’t know, but | can tell you this from some 
recent tests I have made, taking a sample off the top of 
the bale that had stood over from Saturday noon until 
Monday morning, it had a moisture content of 5.51 per 
cent. Going down about 4 inches to 6 inches in that 
bale you had a moisture content of 8 per cent. Now, 
let’s go on a little bit further and see how our moisture 
content is affecting it. That is the variation in moisture 
content. 
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Weighing Finished Lap to Regulate Numbers 

Chairman: The question is: 

“How many of you weigh your finished lap to start 
reguiating your numbers?” 

(Many.) Has anyone made that moisture content in 
your finished lap? 

N. H. Hart, Gastonia, N. C.: We ran a series of tests 
and we found around 8 per cent finished lap. 

Chairman: Did you find it fairly constant 8 per 
cent? 

Mr. Hart: Fairly constant, under our condition. 

Chairman: You have not automatic control condition 
in your picker room. With automatically controlled con- 
ditions in the picker room that we have from 5% per 
cent regain in the finished lap—taking them just as they 
come off—5™% per cent to 8% per cent. Now, if we are 
running with 544 and 8%, what are we going to end up 
with? 

Mr. Dilling: Uneven numbers. 

Chairman: Uneven numbers; if you can get away 
from it you can do more than I know anything about. 
How many of you know what your moisture content in 
drawing is? I think that is probably where you say 
you more or less govern your numbers, is by your draw- 
ing. How many of you know what you are weighing 
there in the way of moisture content? Where is the 
man that had the 13 per cent, Mr. Lyon, that 13 pe 
cent moisture bale, would that be down to your 6’ per 
cent by the time it got to the drawing? 

Mr. Lyon: Yes, sir. 

Chairman: Would it? 

A Member: The question is how he made up for that 
loss in weight. 

Chairman: Yes, that is a question. But, would it 
be down to your 6% per cent? 

Mr. Lyon: You lose a goodedeal of that before it got 
through the picker, don’t you? 

Chairman: That would depend some on the condi- 
tion of your picker room. If you had a very low relative 
in your picker room it would lose some, but how long 
would it take it to lose? How much of that 13 per cent 
would you lose going through your picker? How much 
would you lose going through your card? 

Mr. Gibson: ‘The test we made where it had 8 per 
cent or 9 per cent in the bale content, when we got to 
the finished lap we found it had about 4 per cent, that 
is moisture content. 

Chairman: 4 per cent in your lap? 

Mr. Gibson: Yes, sir, but we put in humidifiers, but 
we didn’t have enough humidifiers in the picker room 
and the best we could get back was about 6 per cent 
after we put in humidifiers. 

Tests on Drawing Weights 

Chairman: Well, now, here are some tests which | 
ran which were made from bales varying from 5.75 per 
cent to 9'4 per cent. This is finished drawing weight, 
held under a constant relative from the picker room 
through the drawing. With the exception of one the 
variation was within less than 1 per cent, which was 
running from 6.21 per cent to 6.76 per cent. However, 
there was no weighing in that lot that went up to 8% 
per cent. Why, I don’t know. Another batch the varia- 
tion was from 5.81 per cent to 5.75 per cent. Now, re- 
member, this is being held at a constant relative in the 
room. Another one varies from 6.92 per cent to 5.51 
per cent. Another one from 5.53 per cent to 6.24 per 
cent. The other drawing was from 6.79 to 5.60 per 
cent. 

Tests I have made show that we have considerable 
variation in moisture content starting our numbers off. 
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Let’s see if we can find out what is taking place in our 
content from the time we open it up until we get it to 
the point where we put our last touch on regulated num- 
bers. I might give you one other with that same con- 
dition being held through the card—the first one I read 
was in drawing, but was finished roving, and the moist- 
ure content in that varied from 6.14 per cent to 8.52 
per cent, which was more variation than we had at any 
one place or on drawing. 

Mr. Duncan: Some years ago we made some tests 
to find whether it would lose or gain. It doesn’t make 
any difference particularly how much moisture is in the 
cotton in the opening room, but depends more upon the 
humidity in your picker room at the time. You may 
have 13 per cent moisture in your cotton starting off, 
but if it is a dry day and by the time the middle of that 
bale has got down into your picker room that where that 
iS passing through your fans and screens will change it 
to within about 2 per cent of the high. In other words, 
say you have on a rainy day something like 80 per cent 
relative humidity, that cotton, according to our experi- 
ence, will not take up the moisture that 80 per cent calls 
for, but will lack something about like 2 per cent. Now, 
in between there, around 50 per cent relative humidity, 
or about 40 to 65 it will, Then when you drop down 
below 40 and get to 25 it begins to lag but in the oppo- 
site direction, and your cotton may have started with 
6 per cent—30 per cent probably calls for around three 
or four, but that cotton will have about 5 per cent. 

Moisture Lost in- Picker Room 

Chairman: That’s true, but just how long or how 
much of that, say you started the bale off with 9 per 
cent; today you might have 40 per cent in your picker 
room; tomorrow you may 70 per cent, which would call 
for a 7% per cent regain. How much of that bale with 
9 per cent Is it going to lose going through your picker 
room at a condition of 7% per cent? 

Mr. Duncan: It will come down to around 7 per cent. 
Now, if in that picker room you had a regain called for 
about 4 per cent and started off with 9 per cent it would 
come down to about 5 per cent; you see it would stay 
above it. 

Chairman: That was not the experience I had. My 
tests have been small. 

Mr. Duncan: This isn’t under regulated picker room 
conditions; it is changing the extreme from one day to 
the next. 

Chairman: But with a regulated picker room, if those 
bales that had 9 per cent to start with, with a regulated 
condition of 6'2 per cent, would it come down to 614 
per cent? 

Mr. Duncan: No, it wouldn’t come down that low? 

Chairman: No, that would probably stay at 814 per 
cent, 

Mr. Duncan: In other words, you havent got down to 
your extremes; you never go as low as 30. 

What Changes for One Process Picking? 

Chairman: Those of you that have one process pick- 
ing, was it necessary to make any change in your set 
up—roll setting and beats per inch? 

Mr. Floyd: The manufacturer recommended to set 
the feed roller to half an inch, but it doesn’t work as 
well at half an inch as it does at ‘4-inch or 3-16-inch. 

Chairman: What cotton? 

Mr. Floyd: Egyptian and middling and strict low, 
l-inch and 1'%-inch and 1 3-32-inch; that’s on Western 
Cotton. ‘ 

Mr. Campbell: On the one process picking, | found 
that setting the beater too far away from the roll gave 
too rough a lap. They left it set up on half an inch and 
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I had to throw it up a quarter before I could get the re- 
sults | wanted. 

Chairman: What beater is that? 

Mr. Campbell: Kirschner beater. 

J. D. Whitmire, Brandon Mills, Greenville, S. C.: We 
have had one process about two years. With the Kirsch- 
ner beater, and one Buckley, we set the middle beaer a 
quarter and on the finishing beater 3-16. I have tried it 
from half on up to 3-16-inch and I get the best results 
on 3-16, 1l-inch staple cotton. That’s our original setting 
on two process picking. 

Mr. Campbell: I changed from '%-inch on a Kirsch- 
ner to 44-inch when I put in the one process picking. 

Mr. Godfrey: We had to change our beaters. They 
left our beaters set up half an inch and we changed to a 
quarter and got better results. Before we put in one 
process we were running with our beater set to '%-inch, 
but we are running now at '4-inch. 

W. D. Stillwell, Aragon-Baldwin Cotton Mills, Whit- 
mire, S. C.: I have one process picking, and my setting 
on my Kirschner beater is 44-inch; on my blade beater 
is 34¢; before this was % and 1-16. 

Chairman: You have set all your settings up a little 
bit. Is there any reason for it, or is it the way we have 
gotten started off on one process pickers? 

Change Increased Breaking Strength 

Mr. Whitmire: The reason I changed was to get bet- 
ter breaking strength. If your setting is too close on 
second beater it will injure breaking strength. I have 
tried mine from 1-16 on up to a half, but I find a quar- 
ter on the second beats will give you better breaking 
strength and a better lap. 

Other Changes 
| have had to raise my beater speed 
| raised mine trom 900 to 


Mr. Whitmire: 
to get proper beat per inch. 
1370. 

Chairman: But you are maintaining about the same 
beats per inch on this that you did on your two process 
picking ? 

Mr. Whitmire: Yes, sir. 

Chairman: Is that generally true that you do hold 
about the same number of beats on the one process that 
you do on the two process? 

Mr. Godfrey: Yes. A change we made that helped 
was lower fan speed; we can run it lower and get good 
results. 

Uniformity of Lap Weights on One Process Picking 

John A. McFalls, Ranlo Manufacturing Company, 
Gastonia, N. C.: 1 would like to hear discussed the 
uniformity of lap weight compared with the old method. 

A Member: We made many tests, and hung the laps 
up before the light. I find it is heavier than the old 
picking, much heavier yard by yard. I have one lap 
weighed every week, yard for yard, but | couldn't say 
what the variation is, but it is very little. 

Chairman: But you do think yours is better than the 
two process? 

A Member: Oh, yes, absolutely. 

Chairman: Let’s have some more. 

Mr. Harrington: We found that in one process pick- 
ing you get a variation of about 1 ounce per yard, and 
with the double process—we just have one machine left 
of the double process—I can’t see that it is any heavier. 

More Even Laps on One Process 

Mr. Whitmire: I find one process picking makes 
more even laps than the two or three, and from the gen- 
eral weights of lap our percentage of rejections dropped 
from 5 per cent down to 1/2 per cent. 

A Member: My rejections run about 134 per cent. 
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Chairman: What variation do you allow? 

Mr. Whitmire: Half a pound each way. 

Mr. Harrington: Half a pound each way. They run 
higher than that; I don’t know exactly what it is. 

Mr. Godfrey: I have one process and two process. | 
know the one process is far below the two process. 

Production on One Process Picker 

Chairman: What is your production on your one 
process picker? 

Mr. Dilling: 2,300 pounds per 10 hours. 

Mr. Harrington: I would like to ask how those hop- 
pers are fed where they get 1% rejection. Do they 
automatically clear, and how many machines are fed by 
one ‘condenser ? 

A Member: I have a conveyor. 

A Member: Mine are automatically fed; one con- 
veyor for two machines. 

Mr. Whitmire: One conveyor for 5 machines. 

Mr. Harrington: We have 11 process pickers and 3 
condensers. 


Mr. Clark: What is the variation in the length of the 
lap? 

Mr. Harrington: We find it varies aboiit 3 feet on 50 
yards. 


Chairman: That is 2 per cent. 

Mr. Whitmire: 
mine of 54 yards. 

Mr. Dilling: An attachment has been invented to 
release the iriction on a picker instantly when it knocks 
off. Now that helps. If the picker hand doesn’t get 
there to release it as soon as it knocks off, it makes a 
few revolutions under pressure and the last two or three 
layers are going to stretch a little. If the friction is re- 
leased immediately it prevents stretching and it also 
helps the picker hand. The first thing he has to do is 
pull out his pin; he doesn’t have to release it at all, but 
that will help materially in stretching on the last few 
layers of the lap. 

A Member: Where do you get it? 

Mr. Dilling: May I give it? No competitors, as far 


Anyone else? 
| haven’t found over 12 inches on 


as | know. 
Chairman: Yes, give it. 
Member: From J. B. Long, Albemarle, N. C. 
Chairman: If you had 10 machines, what would you 


replace them with—five, six, four, or what would you 
replace with? 

A Member: I had 8 and put in 5. 

Mr. Whitmire: I had 10 and put in 5. 

Mr. Dilling: I had 5 finishers; I have 3. 

A Member: We had 3 and put in 2. 

A Member: We had 3 finishers and put in one and 
retained one of the old system. 

Variation in Numbers 

Chairman: Did anyone get more variation in num- 
bers after they put in the one process picker? They 
are equally as good, or better, according to what I get 
here. 

Mr. Dilling: One bale | found no improvement in 
uniformity of yard, in another bale I have found consid- 
erable improvement. One of them couldn’t improve very 
much; it was very good, but the other we needed it and 
it did improve. 

W. P. Leister, Walhalla Plant, Walhalla, S. C.: 1 
would like to ask these gentlemen who have put in one 
process picking if they had the money to spend would 
they put in the one process picking again or would they 
put in the three process, and why? 

Mr. Whitmire: I would put in one. 

A Member: My reason is they get as good results, or 
better, and reduce costs. 
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Increasing Card Production 

Mr. Gibson: I was asked to put this question. A 
man now carding 90 pounds wants to increase his pro- 
duction on his cards because he is short a card. He 
wants to know if he puts in more cleaning machines in 
his picker room could he increase his production on his 
cards and still have as good yarn as he now has. He is 
carding 90 pounds on middling inch cotton, 24s yarn. 

Mr. Duncan: I would say he could go 110 if he cleans 
back behind. 

Mr. Whitmire: The purpose of this cleaning system is 
to run a cheaper cotton. That is what we thought we 
could do by putting in the cleaning system, which every- 
body is doing today, they are running a cheaper grade of 
cotton. If you are not putting in a lower grade of cot- 
ton, you could increase carding 10 to 20 pounds per day 
and not hurt it. 

More Even Yarn on One Process Picking 

E. G. Waites, Newberry Cotton Mills, Newberry, 5. 
C.: Why do they get an evener yarn on one process than 
two process picking? 

Mr. Dilling: I attribute it to the more uniformity of 
the lap yard fer yard, not in the total weight of the yard, 
but yard for yard. 

Mr. Whitmire: What | find is we get a more even 
lap; you get away from the human side of it. In lap- 
ping the aprons on the back, everybody here that has 
paid any attention to the lapping of the aprons on the 
two process will find whenever he has full laps on his 
apron his laps are going to get light and whenever they 
are small they get heavy; you keep the same amount of 
cotton in your hopper all the time you are obliged to 
get the same amount of cotton per yard. 

Straight Wire Card Clothing 

Chairman: The next question is: 

“Give your experience on straight wire card clothing.” 

A Member: I have 14 cards out of 120 on straight 
wire and | believe everybody in the mill from superin- 
tendent all the way around looks at those cards and say 
it is the best carding we have. That’s straight wire. Now 
to make any real test, I haven’t those details, but I think 
it is the best carding I have, and we grind it once per 
month, strip it whenever we clean the dofier; we strip it 
whenever we clean the doffer; we strip twice a day and 
twice at night, as we do any other dotter. We have had 
this clothing 8 months. 

Chairman: How many of you have straight wire? 
(About 12.) 

Production From Straight Wire 

A Member: Does he run those cards day and night 
and what is the production? 

A Member: My cards run day and night on about 1- 
inch local cotton; I am carding around 135 pounds per 
day per 10 hours. 

A Member: I! have 8, one of them for about 20 
months, doing about 19 pounds per hour on middling 
cotton; I strip the cylinders every 55 hours. It will go 
a month, about 220 hours, but we find they make better 
work by stripping them about every 55 hours: We 
barely grind the cylinder when we go around, just touch 
it a little. We find if we grind it heavy we are liable to 
have some trouble about the fiber sloughing off and go- 
ing over the doffer. In other words, it is what we call as 
a kind of hook. We tried one for about 7 months with- 
out grinding. After that 7 months the lap began to look 
bad, knotty, rough, so we put the roll on and gave a 
very good grinding and then re-set the card and we 
found it improved the sliver considerably. 

Chairman: You grind it the same as you grind your 
other cards, only you grind very light? 
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A Member: Yes, the advantage we find is we get a 
littke more even work on account of not stripping so 
often. After stripping it will come back to its normal 
weight in about three minutes, whereas the kneed wire 
takes 15 minutes. Then the labor we cut down there 
on stripping are about the advantages that we find. 

Straight Wire Saves Money 

W. R. Connelly, Pacific Mills, Columbia, S. C.: We 
have three, been running about 6 months, 1l-inch West- 
ern cotton, middling and strict low. We grind once a 
month on day and night run. The work is not any bet- 
ter according to our judgment; it may be as good, but 
doesn’t look any better. The strippings are. the same; 
the toppings are the same; the screenings are the same, 
and we savé about 534 pounds per week on strippings 
and over a dollar a week on cards. I would like to have 
the experience of some of these men straightening up 
rough places on this straight wire. 

A Member: It is difficult to straighten that steel 
wire up; I had one doffer that got a little bunged up and ° 
we never could do anything with it except grind it out. 

Setting Cards With Straight Wire 

A Member: No, sir; you can’t get it up. I would 
like to ask a question. If you use the same setting on 
straight wire as you do the other and if you get as good 
results? 

A Member: I use the same setting. 

Mr. D.: I find we set the straight wire a little closer, 
if you want to. 

Mr. E.: That has been my experience, closer setting. 

Mr. Harrington: We have about 40 cards on the 
straight wire. We have had some of them about 14 
months, carding about 14 pounds an hour on 15-16-inch 
and 1 1-16-inch Western cotton and also Egyptian cot- 
ton. We find the strength is just as good, the uniform- 
ity is just as good and we get about three-fourths per 
cent less waste. We grind every 90 days. 

Chairman: Is that in the same system with your 
other grinding? 

Chairman: All right. Let’s have some others. I 
really thought we were going to get a hot discussion over 
this because I thought more straight wire was being 
used than seems to be represented here this morning. 

G. M. Bayne, American Spinning Company, Green- 
ville, 5. C.: We have 126 cards in all and we started 
18 months ago using straight wire as we had to replace, 
and to date we have on 11. That gives us 8 months 
night and day with part of them on straight wire, and | 
can't see that our card is any better than the kneed 
wire, but | do think it is as good. 

Less Stripping 

We Strip out regular wire every 3 hours. We strip 
the straight wire once a week, that is per night and day 
run. That is 110 hours against 3 hours of the kneed 
wire. We grind the kneed wire once a month and the 
straight wire once every two months. We can’t tell that 
our breaking strength is any better; neither can we tell 
it is hurt. We have kept this stock separate and run it 
through to find it out and we can’t tell any difference. 

Chairman: Anyone else can give us anything on 
straight wire? 

Mr. Leister: Is there any improvement in the ap- 
pearance of the yarn or cloth on straight wire? 

Chairman: I think their contention is it is no better 
but it is as good. 


Stripping Time 
Ek. F. Brown, Clifton No. 3, Converse, S. C.: I 
haven't heard anybody say anything about how easy or 
how hard that card was to strip. 
(Continued on Page 14) 
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 @arders Meet at Clemson College 
(Continued from Page 12) 


A Member: We find it takes about twice the time 
to strip straight wire that it does the kneed wire. 

Mr. F.: If you strip the card once in 24 hours you 
have to put the roll back on the card the second time. 

Mr. Waites: I find by leaving the dofier in motion 
it will strip better; the doffer will bring lots of that stuff 
out. . 

A Member: We strip once a week. It seems at Au- 
gusta the concensus of opinion was they stripped the 
cylinder once a week. We strip both every 110 hours; 
we put the stripper on the cylinder two or three times 
and clean it. There is a lot of dust in the doffer we 
never do get out. 


Chairman: Do all of you strip your doffers regularly 
every day? 

A Member: I strip every day, but my cylinders once 
a month. 

Mr. H.: I strip the doffer and cylinder once in 24 
hours. 

A Member: We strip the doffer one time in 55 
hours. 

Mr. I.: Once in 55 hours, and I don't believe that is 


enough, just the cylinder. 

Chairman: How do you strip your doffer? I am not 
talking about if you have straight wire on both your 
cylinder and your doffer? 

Mr. Duncan: The man that says:he strips his cards 
once a month, his straight wire, when I strip once a 
week before the week is out—in fact, I think that ought 
to be stripped twice a week, or every 30 hours the way 
mine run. I don’t know whether other cards have had 
trouble with naps, but it looks like mine are nappier at 
the end of 55 hours. 

Power Tests 


A Member: What is the difference in the power to 
pull that card just before it is stripped and just after it 
is stripped? 

Mr. Floyd: I saw a test made between 140 cards 
where the test was figured on a basis of 140; 10 cards 
to one motor. I don’t know what the electric rates are 
but it was figured for those 140 that the power saving 
in a year would amount to about $1100, and those tests 
were made with the cards each running 10 hours and 
immediately after they had been stripped, and immedi- 
ately before. 

Metallic Card Clothing 
Let’s talk metallic card clothing a little 
bit. How many of you have one or more? (About 5.) 

Mr. Harrington: We just have one card clothed with 
that and haven’t had it very long and so far we have 
made two tests on breakage strength; one of them was 
better than with the regular clothing and one of them 
under, and it looks like it is going to be about the same, 
about 1% per cent waste. 

Chairman: How often do you strip it? 

Mr. Harrington: We don‘ strip it and don’t grind it. 

Mr. Duncan: On this waste, where does that go? 

Mr. Harrington: There might be some doubt as to 
where it goes, but you must retain some of it; some of 
it drops out in fly on your speeder and intermediates, 
but you must save some of it. 

Saving in Stock 
I claim there is a small saving in stock. 


Chairman: 


Chairman: 


Whenever you strip your cards you are certainly taking 
out what good stock there is in the cylinder; you are 
losing that, because your cylinder is not loaded with all 
short fiber. 
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Mr. Duncan: But is it on the straight wire when you 
strip your straight wire, is all of that in there short 
fiber? | 

Chairman: I suppose not, but the only difference is 
you only strip your straight wire once in 55 hours, 
where you strip this three times a day, 16 times a week, 
and you have 16 times the loss of whatever your waste 
might be, against one time. 

Mr, Duncan: Yes, but at the time all those strip- 
pings are raising that short stuff and the stuff I am 
trying-to get out is going into the waste. 

Chairman: ‘Yes, but what you do save in waste is 
only what you strip from your cylinders. 

Increased Breaking Strength 

Mr. Dilling: I have one metallic and for some time 
the yarn did not look as good as it did off the regular 
wire but after running three months we find it does look 
as good, and in making the breaking tests of 24 sizings 
over a period of about four weeks, we find that the aver- 
age increase in breaking strength is about 5 per cent. 
We have about 1% per cent less waste from this card, 
but I don’t think we save on that. I think.a good part 
comes out at the comber and other places. I still think 
we save a part of that; all the long fiber that comes out 
on your cylinder strip would be retained; the short 
would be lost somewhere else. As to how much that is 
1 am not able to say, but we do find the increase in 
breaking strength it appears at the present time is as 
good; we save the stripping and we think as it looks now 
there is some advantage. 

Mr. Pratt: I have investigated several of these break- 
ing strength tests and I find they are using one card that 
has been newly gone over entirely with metallic wire and 
are making this comparison with all cards collectively in 
the room. In other words, they have been using some 
of the cards six or eight or ten years. In that case you 
will find your breaking strength will be greater. You 
take any individual card and put on new clothing and 
properly set and you will get an increase in breaking 
strength, provided you are going against the whole room 
collectively. 

Mr. Waites: We made two tests. We took the sam- 
ple from the adjoining card, ran through the same draw- 
ing frame, side by side, on the same slubber, the same 
spinning frame, under the same conditions, and we found 
metallic broke about 5 per cent weaker than the kneed 
wire. 

Mr. Harrington: We made our test the same way he 
did, took one regular card right beside it and ran it 


-through the same spinning and all, and you know the 


results. 
Speed of Licker-in 

Chairman: Someone wanted to know if the breaking 
strength of the yarn would be increased if you reduced 
your licker-in speed. I presume he was speaking of 
standard speed, around 420 or 425. Do any of you run 
other than standard speeds on licker-in? 

Mr. Murdaugh: We speeded up 170. 
speed is also higher. 

Chairman: Where were you running your speeder at 
160? Have you increased your licker-in speeds to 470 
or 500 or decreased them to 300? We might make 
some experiments along that line, if we found time. 


Mr. Lindsay: Some of them use a reduction mostly 
on the licker-ins, 


Our doffer 


Chairman: That is on the staple stuff. 
Mr. Lindsay: On the staple, yes. 
Chairman: 


| I had principally in mind, you might say 
our l-inch, and we might find something of interest there 
gentlemen, if we would make some tests, drop it down 
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to 300 and hold your doffer speed and see what happens. 
Card Stripping System 

“How do you strip?” That question was asked just 

that way and wanted to know the opinion on the differ- 

ent stripping systems. We will have to tell how we 


strip, but I don’t know that there is anything wrong in 
that. 


Mr. Stillwell: 
Mr. A.: 


I use a regular old brush. 
I use Saco-Lowell. 

Mr. B.: Cook vacuum. 

Mr. C.: Saco-Lowell. 

Mr. Andrews: Where you use vacuum stripper, do 
you use the roller at all? Do you use it once a week or 
at all? 

A Member: 

A Member: 

Mr. Duncan: 

Mr. Dilling: 


I don’t. 
I do; I use it once a week. 

We use it once a week. 

I use the roller at grinding time. 
Oiling Cotton 

How many here are using oil on the stock? 
4.) 

Mr. Dilling: I have been using oil off and on for 
about four years. We use about .3 of 1 per cent based 
on the quantity of cotton fed in. We find that our ma- 
chines in the mill generally are kept much cleaner by the 
use of oil than without it. It seems to have a tendency 
to settle the dust; there is not as much fly and not as 
much dust loose in the room, and that, of course, has a 
tendency to make an improved yarn in that there are 
fewer slugs in them. We find in making ply yarns there 
is some increase in the breaking strength. We did not 
find increase immediately after taking it off the twister, 
but after letting it stand a few hours it did show an 
increased breaking strength. We found fewer ends down 
on the spinning. We think part of that was attributable 
to the fewer slugs that were in the roving when it came 
from the card room, because the card room is cleaner, 
and considerably fewer end breakage on the spoolers. 
That’s on fine yarn. 


A Member: I would like to ask Mr. Dilling if he 
uses the same relative humidity? 

Tests Showed Advantages for Oil 

Mr. Dilling: Yes, all our other conditions are exactly 
the same. I might say here that the Arkwrights were 
trying to find out something about this, and we had two 
tests made, one under my supervision and one under 
Carl Harris, and both of those tests showed an advantage 
in the use of oil. 

J. C. Cudd, Wallace Manufacturing Company, Jones- 
ville, S. C.: I would like to ask the men who stopped 
using oil, did they have a crude way of putting it on or 
did they have a modern way of applying the oil? 

A member: I don’t know whether you call—we had 
a tank back of the bale breaker and a nozzle on the end 
that sprayed into the hopper. 

A Member: We applied ours into the conveyor pipe 
by the same method. 

Spraying Method Improved 

Mr. Dilling: There has been considerable improve- 
ment made in the method of applying it in the last few 
years and also an improvement in the quality of oil. I 
think it is more suitable now than previously. Some of 
the old ways I don’t think was satisfactory and the oil 
applied in such a way, especially into the hopper, in my 
case did not prove satisfactory, but now I apply it in 
the conveyor pipe before it goes through the vertical 
cntaal ta after it has been through the vertical opener 
we find much better results now than we did previously, 
especially when we applied it in the hopper. Now, I 


(About 


admit that it kept the hopper in a very deplorable condi- 
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tion, the appearance of it. The oil would get on it and 
it seemed it could not be cleaned off then; now we have 
very little trouble. 

Mr. Grimes: Does Mr. Dilling not find oil gives him 
the same trouble in his conveyor pipe? 

Mr. Dilling: We don’t have much trouble now. At 
one time we did about two years ago, but we have had 
no trouble the last six or eight months we have been 


using it. 
A Member: How did you stop that, Mr. Dilling? 
Mr. Dilling: I think the oil itself was improved to 


where it overcame that trouble. 
Keeping Conveyor Clean 

Mr. Dilling: I believe if you will apply it before it 
runs through the vertical opener, or whatever you have, 
that will help overcome the conveyor pipe trouble. 

Robert Huskey, Whitney Manufacturing Company, 
Whitney, S. C.: Several years ago we tried oil and 
sprayed it into the hopper and we found that the cotton 
would lodge in the hopper and it would get oily and it 
would gum up the carding, so we went off of it for 
awhile. About a year ago we went back on oil. We 
sprayed it into the conveyor pipe—I didn’t get up to 
make a talk, because I can’t talk very well—a man over 
here wanted to know about conveyor pipes. We did 
have trouble at first with conveyor pipes but we have a 
drop where we. put the oil in and we had an extension 
to that below the regular pipe and we clean that out 
every day, and have about 20 feet of pipe; every six 
months we have to clean it out. It is only an hour’s 
work with two men. 

Chairman: You might do an injury to the other men 
here if there are more men here that are using oil and 
feel they are getting satisfactory results, I think you 
might be doing us an injury if you don’t tell us about it. 
Taken from what has been said we would say oil is not 
at all a success, from what has been said here this morn- 
ing, yet it may be quite an advantage, but if you don’t 
tell us about it and we don’t know— 

Keeps Down Dust 


G. V. Frye, Florence Mills, Forest City, N. C.: I 
have been using oil on cotton for about four or four 
and one-half years, almost every day, in fact all the 
time except a time or two when there was something out 
of fix. If I were selling it, knowing the card room as I 
do, running an average up there in cotton, I would go 
around and sell it so as to keep dust down. This oil 
doesn’t cost a lot of money, and I am sure I don’t see 
how the weight of the oil gets out of the cotton. You 
may lose it, but I believe the weight stays in there. It 
is well worth all the cost and all the trouble and I feel I 
would be doing the whole cause a good job if I could sell 
it to every man today. fs 


Another Test on Oiled Cotton 


Mr. Dilling: Mr. Chairman, referring to the question 
of oil, I would like to call attention to an Arkwright test 
that is on Page 267 of the Book of Proceedings of the 
Southern Textile Association of the January issue, the last 
issue that came out. This test was conducted by A. R. 
Marley at Cooleemee, N. C., and if you will permit me 
I would like to give a few figures: Ends down per 100 
spindles per hour—I will not give all the figures, but 
on the intermediates there is a decrease of 16.56 per 
cent, 9 ends down on unoiled and 1 on the oiled. On 
spinning 24.7 per cent, on spooling 25.31 per cent. That 
was on white stock. On colored stock (black) on the 
intermediates a decrease of 70.00 per cent; on the spin- 
ning 15.86 per cent; on spooling 5.80 per cent. Break- 
ing strength of yarn was on the plain 79.6; oiled 80.6. 
That was collected to that weight. That is a differencé 
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of 1 pound in favor of oil, and on the colored stock the 
breaking strength was 168.6 and 170.8, a difference of 
2.2 pounds in favor of the unoiled. In each of those 
figures the oiled showed an advantage. 

Variation in Sliver 

Chairman: Why do some frames make lighter sliver 
than others? 

Mr. Leister: If you are using metallic rolls that are 
all the same size and all your collars are the same size 
and your teeth meshed the same and your sliver going 
in the back is the same, I don't see why it won't come 
out the same, but I think if your rolls are meshed dif- 
ferently, I think your weights will vary. 

Chairman: Does everybody agree with him on that? 

Mr. Whitmire: I had an experience several years ago 
along that line. I had 2 frames side by side, ran same 
speed, same size rolls, had 2 teeth different in drive, 3 
in the turns. I couldn't find the difference in the size 
of the rolls. We put micrometers on and | had one 
company up to find out what was the cause of it. We 
couldn’t find the difference in the rolls, speed or anything 
and I wanted to find out. The trumpet is the same size. 

Mr. Gaillard: I had some experience with that very 
same thing myself. I had to tear down the gears and 
the roller, as the gentleman said over there, and | put 
new trumpets in, bored them the same size and there 
were 2 teeth difference and I had a gentleman come in 
my mill not long ago and he said you run.all your draw- 
ings with the same gears, and | said, “Absolutely not.” 
That is one thing I want to get discussed. 

Mr. Whitmire: Ask if he swapped his rollers. 

Mr. Gaillard: No, sir, | have some drawing trames 
there now and you can see them. 

Mr. Whitmire: 1 changed the roller and this variation 
would follow the roller. 

Chairman: Let me ask this question now. How 
many of you do not run the same draft gears on your 
drawing (9). Are you all experiencing the same trouble 
that this gentleman is, you can't get this trame and this 
frame to run the same. 

Mr. Gaillard: I wouldn't say it is that specific frame 
It may be on my breaker drawing. I do'run the sam” 
draft. it may be back there | get in trouble, but | 
would like to keep my same weight sliver on. 

Chairman: In other words, you change your drawing 
frames to get your weight? 

Mr. Gaillard: Yes, sir, twice a day. 

Chairman: Do you do that, change your drawing 
frame to get your weight? 

Mr. Duncan: No, we weigh them every day, and ii 
they are out very much we change them. 

Chairman: Is that the practice of you other nine that 
do that? Do you change your drawing weight? 

Mr. Gaillard: 1 do change mine if it is necessary, if 
I find any one drawing is off. I do not change my whole 
gear. 

Chairman: If you find this drawing frame weighs one 
thing and this one another, would you change that frame 
and leave this one? 

Mr. Gaillard: 1 will change to bring each one to a 
standard. If | have a 56 standard weight and that 
weighed 56 and the other 57, | will change it 1 tooth. 

Mr. Duncan: How does that keep his numbers in the 
spinning room? You have to change your spinning? 

Mr. Gaillard: Well, 1 don’t know. I have been with 


this mill going on three years, and after | was there 
three months if there has been a draft gear changed in 
the spinning room I don’t know it, and if 1 have changed 
a crown gear on my spinner in the last three months I 
don't know it. 


March 27, 1930 


A Member: Would a humidifier near a drawing frame 
affect it? 
Mr. Huskey: I want to say those drawing frames 


look alike and humidified, just like his. It heats those 
two frames before the other, the third frame from the 
humidifier. I have to run two larger draft gears onto 
those. Then I have one other old frame. I got the shop 
to measure those rolls to find out the difference and they 
can't find any difference in the rolls and gears. 

L. L. Hurley: I would like to ask the relation of his 
humidifier to the window or door with regard to his 
drawing. Is it close to a window? Is the drawing be- 
tween the window and humidifier, or on the inside or 
outside ? 

Mr. Huskey: The window is probably 20 feet away. 
This is the front drawing I am speaking about and the 
window is, of course, behind the back drawing. 

Mr. Hunt: I want to know if this frame over here is 
the third frame from the humidifier? Is the drawing 
heavier? What does that affect? That is nothing but 
water. When it gets a little further up in the mill that 
moisture will dry out. You don’t take in cotton on one 
frame and put in water. I may misunderstand the ques- 
tion. 

Chairman: Evidently he has an unusual condition of 
some kind. You would naturally expect the frames closer 
to the humidifier to run heavier instead of lighter. There 
must be some peculiar condition around his drawing that 
is Causing a draft. 

A Member: What is the use of changing your gears? 
It is just a matter of water and it will dry out before it 
goes that far. 

One Process Drawing 

Chairman: How many are using one process draw- 
ing? (About 6.) 

Mr. Duncan: 

Chairman: 


What numbers does it spin? 

Any number. What numbers do you? 
Mr. Duncan: Average 13: 6 to 13: 23s: 30s: 90s. 
Mr. Grimes: Mr. Chairman, since you can’t find that 

out, | would like to ask Marshall Dilling what results 

he gets from single drawing over double drawing on his 
90s yarn. 

Mr. Dilling: We have one mill on single drawing and 
one on two. I don’t believe I could get more uniform 
numbers than we are getting if I had two process draw- 


ings. If I could get uniformity in the yarn with one 


process, | see no reason for 2, and as long as I can get 
that | won't be interested in two process, and it Is at 
present running very uniform. 

A Member: It would be really unnecessary to ask 
the speed of his drawing, because he is on yarn different 
from any of our mills, but through curiosity I would like 
to know. 

Mr. Dilling: About 200 or 220. 

Changes in Card Room for Long Drajt Spinning 

Chairman: Question 13 is one that we never have 
discussed in a Carders’ Sectional meeting: 

“What changes are necessary tn the card room when 
you put in long draft spinning?” 

Mr. Grimes: I am running five frames and | haven't 
any special roving for it. We did find at one time our 
roving wasn't drawing so well and we cut the twist a 
little bit. 

Mr. Dilling: I think one of the first things needed is 
usually to take out twists; less twist for long draft. That 
can be very easily done because you can use heavier 
roving and reduce the speed of the fly frame and that 
will make it run better. If you reduce the speed it im- 
proves the running quality of that machine very much, 

(Continued on Page 26) 
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TRE EGYPTIAN PYRAMIDS 


of all times is the Egyptian Pyramid at Gizeh— 

the first of the seven wonders of the world—built 
2900 B. C. or earlier, during the reign of King Khufu, and 
originally designed as his tomb. It covered 13 acres, was 
481 feet high, with a base 756 feet square. Three hun- 
dred thousand men, compelled to labor for only their food 
and clothing, were twenty years in its building. It is esti- 
mated that the Pyramid contains 2,300,000 blocks of stone, 
some of which weigh 16 tons—the average 2'% tons, or 
5000 pounds. The almost superhuman feat of conveying 
these mighty stones from the quarries and up the cause- 
way to the pyramid site was by means of sledges on rollers 
dragged by long lines of men tugging at ropes, urged on by 
taskmasters with whips. 

If modern engineering methods and machinery, such as 
the derrick, the crane, the automotive truck, the steam en- 
gine and railroads cars, had been known and used in build- 
ing the Pyramid, how much more easily and quickly the 
Herculean task could have been accomplished! In present- 
day industry, severe manual labor has been practically elimi- 
nated, because machines, operating many times faster than 
men, are automatically and efficiently doing the work of 
human hands. 

In textile mills, particularly, machines are replacing every 
possible phase of hand labor, and are saving thousands of 
dollars annually in operating costs. Without machines, pro- 
duction could not keep pace with the enormous consumer 
demand for textile products. 


HE oldest, and one of the most stupendous works 
(~ 


The old practice of cleaning bobbins by hand increases 
operating costs and slows up production. 

The Tehmaco machine for cleaning roving bobbins pays 
for itself in the average installation within twelve months. 

It saves by reducing the amount of roving waste by not 
cutting staple; by not cutting bobbins; by cleaning bobbins 
many times faster and more efficiently then the hand 
method. 


The Utsman machines clean filling bobbins without split 
ends, and assure a continuous supply of perfectly cleaned 
quills always ready for use. 


The type K machines for cleaning both plain and auto- 
matic loom bobbins and certain kinds of warp bobbins clean 
about 6,000 bobbins hourly. 


These machines do the work of many men, swiftly, tire- 
lessly, perfectly. They last for years, and for cleaning 
bobbins, have no equal. If your mill is not already equipped 
with them, you are overlooking an opportunity to save. 

Write for complete information about these machines. 
In writing, state whether you are interested in cleaning 
roving or filling bobbins, and if, possible, send a sample of 
the particular bobbin you have in mind. If you are in- 
terested also in motor-driven machine, give full details, 
including voltage, phase and cycle of your current. 


THE TERRELL MACHINE COMPANY, INCORPORATED 
Charlotte, N. C. 


(General Supply Co., Danielson, Conn., representatives for New England. 
New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania and Canada.) 
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Chicago, Ml. 
St. Louis, Mo. 
New Orleans, La. Spartanburg, 8S. C. Greenville, S 


The Wasteless 


Lubricant for all 
Textile Machinery 


NON-FLUID OIL is the most economical! 
lubricant for textile machinery whether you 
buy lubrication that will accomplish the 
most in reducing power waste—frictional 
wear and tear—and spoiled cotton prod- 
uct— 


—or whether you buy your lubricant as a 
more or less necessary evil that must bur- 
den overhead expenses as little as possible. 


For Carding—NON-FLUID OIL lasts 6 
to 8 times as long in comb boxes as liquid 
oil—keeps_ licker-in bearings cool and 
won’t squeeze out of cylinder bearings—t 
stays put and does not get on card clothing. 
Better lubrication—at less cost. 


For Spinning--NON-FLUID OIL Grade 
A No. 00000 feeds a drop at a time 
lasting longer on roll necks and won't 
spread to face of rolls—saving top rolls 
from oil-saturation. Better lubrication—at 
less cost. 


For Weaving—NON-FLUID OIL keeps 
looms running smoothly—-and stays in 
bearings—it won’t drip or spatter—avoids 
oil-stained goods. Better lubrication—-at 


less cost. 


Most mills already use NON-FLUID 
OIL—if you have not tried it send for 
testing sample and bulletin, “Lubrication 
of Textile Machinery.” 


New York & New Jersey Lubricant Co. 


Main Office: 292 Madison 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
Lewis W. Thomason, Charlotte, N. C. 
Southern Agent 


Warehe uses 


Providence, R. I Atianta, Ga 
Detroit, Mich. 


MODERN TEXTILE LUBRICANT 


Better lubrication af Less Cost per Month 


Charlotte, N. 
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A. M. Gordy has become overseer carding at the 
Ingram Manufacturing Company, Nashville, Tenn. 


W. O. Reed is now overseer spinning at the Ingram 
Manufacturing Company, Nashville, Tenn. 


J. C. Reese has resigned as superintendent of the 
Wilbur Cotton Mills, Troy, N. ©. 


W. L. Brown, of Red Springs, N. C., has accepted a 
rosition with the Pinehurst Silk Mills, Hemp, N. C. 


O. W. Whatley has resigned as overseer of night 
weaving at the Opp Cotton Mills, Opp, Ala. 


Charles Tidwell has accepted the position of overseer 
of the silk room at the Judson Mills. Greenville. S. C. 


Smith Medlin, of the Morgan Mills, Quitman, Ga., has 
returned to Marshville, N. C. in charge of the Morgan 
plant there. 


Thurston Kinsler has been promoted from overseer 
carding to superintendent of the Issaqueena Mills, Cen- 
tral, 8. C. 


C. F. Stancil, formerly of the Judson Mills, Greenville, 
5. C., has become second hand in spinning at the Stone- 
cutter Mills, Spindale, N. C. 


J. S. Stevenson, formerly night mechanic at the 
Eureka Mills, Chester, 8. C.. now has a similar position 
with one of the mills in Gastonia. 


Roy Brazil, formerly overseer of the silk room at the 
Judson Mills, Greenville, S. C.. has become overseer 
weaving at the Republic Mills, Great Falls, 8S. C. 


Mason Rowland has been mad@ second hand in sptn- 
ning in the new spinning room al the Joanna. Mills, 
Goldville, S. 


Grady Horn, of Memphis, Tenn. has become master 
inechanic at the Alabama Mills Company, Haleyville, 
Ala. 


Dan Johnson has been promoted from overseer card- 
ing to assistant superintendent of the Ingram Manufac- 
Luring Company, Nashville, Tenn. 


George W. Robertson, general superintendent of the 
Riverside & Dan River Mills, Danville, Va., is spending 
u vacation at Miami, Fla. 


Jesse UC. Crawford, formerly superintendent of the 
Riverside and Toxaway Mills, Anderson. S. ©... has ar- 
cepted a similar position at the Baldwin plant of the 
Aragon-Baldwin Mills, Chester. S. C. 


Will Hill, master mechanic at the Alabama Mills. 
Haleyville, Ala.. has heen transferred to the main ma- 
cline shops in the company’s plant at Jasper, for special 
training. 

W. 5. Strickland, who has been second hand in spin- 
ning at the Buck Creek Mills, Siluria, Ala. has accepted 
é position with the Borden Manufacturing Company, 
Kingsport, Tenn. 

W. O. Ruffin has resigned as second hand in slashing 
and weaving alt the Warren plant of the Graniteville 
Manufacturing Company, Warrenville, 8. C., and accept- 
ed the position of night overseer weaving and slashing 
at the Buck Creek Mills, Siluria, Ala. 
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PERSONAL NEWS 


J. F. Lockey has resigned as superintendent of the 
Sidney Hosiery Mills, Graham, N. C., to accept a simi- 
lar position at the Wilbur Cotton Mills, Troy, N. ©. 


James Oates, general superintendent of the Cherry 
Cotton Mills, Florence, Ala., has announced that he has 
perfected a device to take the yarn from the spool in 
any given package, insert any desired twist and deliver 
if direct to the tube, cone or skein. 


Eastern Carolina Division 


TheEastern Carolina Division of the Southern Textile 
Association will hold its spring meeting at Selma, N. U., 
on May 9th. Norman B. Hill, superintendent of the 
Caswell Mills, Kinston, N. C., is chairman of the Division. 


Catlin & Co. Merge With Farish Co. 


Consolidation of Catlin & Uo. Inc., and the Farish 
Company, Inc., dry goods commission merchants repre- 
senting a number of cotton mills in North Carolina, 
South Carolina and Georgia, has been announced. The 
business of these two well known selling agencies is to 
be merged on April |, 1930, the new organization being 
known as Catlin Farish Company, Inc. 

A. J. Cumnock, president of Catlin & Co., will be presi- 
dent of the new concern. G. E. Huggins, president of 
the Farish Company will be treasurer. Directors of the 
new company consist of Mortimer N. Buckner, Mr. Cum- 
nock and Mr. Huggins. 

The new company will be located in quarters now oc- 
cupled by the Farish Company at 79 Worth Street. It 
will be exclusive sales representatives for 18 mills hav- 
ing more than 430,000 spindles and more than 10,000 
looms. 

The merger will bring together two organizations 
which have been well established in the primary cotton 
goods market in New York, Catlin & Co. having been 
in business since 1835 and the Farish Company since 


January, 1901. 


The Catlin Yarn Company, Inc., affiliated with Catlin 
Farish Company, Inc., will also be located after April 
! at 79 Worth street. 


Hosiery Guild Meets At Rossville 


Rossville, Ga.——A meeting of the executive committee 
of the Hosiery Guild, Inc., was held in the offices of the 
Richmond Hosiery Mills here to formulate plans for 
advertising “Guildmode stockings during April, May and 
June. The details of the advertising campaign were 
explained by Harry L. Kinne of New York, managing 
director of this group. F. R. Westcott of the Westcott 
Hosiery Mills of Dalton, Ga., vice-president of the 
guild, presided. 

The directors attending this meeting of the guild 
were: G. B. Smith, of Miller-Smith Hosiery Mills, Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn.; Harry L. Kinne, of New York: A. Straus. 
Jr., of the Archer Hosiery Mills of Columbus, Ga.: F. R. 
Westcott and G. L. Westcott, of the Westcott Hosiery 
Mills of Dalton, Ga.; J. Harvery Wilson. Garnett 
Andrews and Mr. Jordan of the Richmond Hosiery Mills 
of this place. 
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Works: Newark, N. J. 


AMALTHION COLORS 


A series of Sulphur Dyes of our own manu- 
facture, having good light fastness. washing 
and cross dyeing properties 
AMALTHION NAVY BLUE R.L. CONC. 

Produces exceptionally bright shades of 

Blue as a self color 
AMALTHION GREEN YS (Copper Free) 

A pleasing medium shade of Sulohur Green. Rex 

ommicnded for materials that must be vulcanized; 

also suitable for printing 
AMALTHION BROWN C.F. (Copper Free) 

A medium shade. Can be used either as a self 

color, or as a base for mixtures 
AMALTHION YELLOW C.F. (Copper Free) 

A bright Green shade. Excellent solubility 
AMAL THION BRIGHT GREEN 3G, CONC. 

The brizhtest and strongest Sulphur Green on the 

market. Produces uniform and level requits, gi\ 

ing good penetration, suitable for raw stock and 

yarn dyeing. Also recommended for piece goods, 

machine and jigg dyeing. 
AMAL THION GREEN NT. 

Level Dyeing, very fast, and of good solubility 

AMALTHION BRILLIANT SKY BLUE B. 
(Copper Free) 

A bright, oxidizing Sulphur Blue, fast to chlorine. 
AMALTHION BORDEAUX 3 B. (Copper Free) 

Bright Blue Shade. Stands Vulcanizing 
AMALTHION BORDEAUX R. EX. CONC, & B.A. 

Valuable as individual colors or with vellows and 

tans for combination shades 
AMALTHION BORDEAUX 5 B. 

Blue shade, produces a perfect wine shade on cot- 

ton. 

AMALTHION ELECTRIC BLUE, (Green Shade) 

For all kinds of machine dyeing; excellent solu- 

bility 


CAMEL 
DYES 


Navy 


ETHONIC (Level Dyeing Acid) 
AMIDINE (Direct) 

AMIDAZO (Develop)” 

CELANOL (For Celanese Fibres) 
SOL-AMIDINE (Light-Fast Direct) 
AMALTHION (Sulphur) 
AMALTHRENE (Vat) 


CHROMAZINE | Colors for Textile 
CHROMACID + j 


Printing 


“Standards Everywhere” 


JOHN CAMPBELL & CO. 


Established 1876 
American Dyestuff Manufacturers 


75 Hudson St. New York, N. Y. 
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This firm wanted the FACTS 


So they sent this letter to 1,000 or more 
Southern Textile Mill Officials 


Cc. W. ALLISON, Men 4471 


GENERAL EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


CHARLOTTE, N.C. 


Man 412 New Location 5 W. Park Ave. 

440 TH. fens ro 
ano Wanewouse 

140) SOUTH March 10 1930 


Gentlemen: 


I have just returned from the Convention of the 
Page Fence Association at Pittsburgh. 


While there I was appointed a member of the Adver- 
tising Committee, to spend $100,000 in publicity, 
during the coming year. 


It is our plan to rum an advertisement in one of 
the Textile Magazines coming to you. Will you 
be kind enough to check the enclosed post card 
which will give us the information as to the 
Textile Paper which you find of most interest, 
and which in your judgement will be more profit- 
able as an advertising medium for Page Fence, 
Inasmuch as I have to render my report to our 
Advertising Committee immediately, will you not 


co-operate with me in giving the information ask- 
ed for. Thanking you in advance for your co-opera- 
tion, I am, 

Yours very truly, 

GENERAL EQUIPMENT COMPANY 

CMB Y 


C. W. Allison, Manager. | 


Member SOUTHERN Member 
of Circulations | EXT] LE BU ILETIN 
Has The Largest Paid Circulation in the 
South of Any Textile Journal | 


= 
ap PAGE PROTECTION FENCE 
| 
| 
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and GOT them! 


in the form of replies from these officials which showed 


an overwhelming preference for the BULLETIN 


Men Ye O Bee 


xX 
Whse. 1411 5. Mint St. March 18, 1930, 
orf*-e, 5 Yest Park Ave. 


W. ALLISON, Men Prone Hem 4471 


GENERAL EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Mr. David Clark, Editor, 
Southern Jextile Bulletin, 
Charlotte, Ne Ge 


Dear Sirte 


Recently I sent out a thousand or more letters like 
the enclosed to Southern textile mill executives and superinten- 
jJents, together with return postal cards, on which I askec 
them to give me their ideas as to which textile journal would 
bring us the best results in our 1950 Page Fence Advertising 
Campaign, for which {100,000.00 has been anpropriated. 


It has been very reratifying to note the interest 
these mill men have shown in responding to my request, and I 
kmow you will : interested in the results of the survey. 


ithout revealing any names, which for obvious reasons 
I prefer to keep confidential, will say that to date the postal 
cards returned stack up to a heizht of 1-6/16th inches. y 
rule shows that 14/16th inches of the stack are vqafes for the 
Southern Textile Bulletin; 5/16th inches for the 
3/16th inches for the third highest journals, respectively. 
In other words, nearly twice as many mill officials voted for 


1A 
secorm ar 


the BULLETIN as for the other two textile journals combined. 
I know that you have always shown a personal interest 


in the mill men, their problems are yours, ami you are at 

all times ready and willing to fight for them for anything 

hat is richt. You have won an everlasting place in their 
hearts, and this is a handsome tribute they have unconsciously 
paid 


Assuring you it-does me good to tell you this much, 
I am, 


Very truly, 


GENERAL EQUIPEEWT COMPANY, 


Member 
Audit Bureau 
of Circulations 


Has The Lowest Advertising Rates of Any 
Textile Journal Member of the A. B. C. 


SOUTHERN 
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CLARK PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Offices: 18 West Fourth Street, Charlotte, N. C. 
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Business Manager 
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SUBSCRIPTION 


One year, payable in advance $2.00 
Other Countries in Posta] Union 4.00 
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Contributions on subjects pertaining to cotton, its manufacture 
and distribution, are requested. Contributed articles do not neces- 
sarily reflect the opinion of the publishers. Items pertaining to 
new mills, extensions, etc., are solicited. 


Our Platform 


For more than two years the Southern Textile 
Bulletin has advocated the enactment of uni- 
form legislation, by the cotton manufacturing 
States of the South, which would fix the maxi- 
mum working time, in factories, at 55 hours and 
would prohibit the employment, at night, of any 
person under 18 years of age. | 


In view of recent developments we now add 
to our platform the advocacy of a maximum of 
of 50 hours per week for night work and the 
prohibition of the operation of machinery dur- 
ing the dinner hour, before starting time or after 
closing time. 

Summarized our platform is as follows: 


(1) A maximum of 55 hours per week for day 
operation with overtime operation of machinery 
prohibited. 

(2) A maximum of 50 hours per week for 
night operations with overtime operations of 
machinery prohibited. 

(3) The prohibition of the employment of 
persons under 18 years of age at night. 


We advocate the establishment of these re- 
strictions by legislative action in North Caro- 
lina, South Carolina, Georgia and Alabama, as 
experience has shown that there are some manu- 
facturers who will violate 4greements which they 
make and knowledge of Boa by a few soon 
disrupt curtailment. 


We realize that there are some who will criti- 
cize us for taking this stahd but we believe that 
it is for the best interests of the cotton manu- 
facturing industry both from the standpoint of 
the return of profitable business and that of 
meeting public sentiment. 

The industry can not continue to operate upon 
the unprofitable basis which has prevailed dur- 
ing the past several years and the need of addi- 
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tional restrictions upon the operations of those 
who have operated excessively is apparent. 

We, formerly, would have preferred the estab- 
lishment of these restrictions by mutual agree- 
ment rather than by legislation but overproduc- 
tion in the face of alleged curtailment during 
1929 has completely shaken our faith in accom- 
plishing results through agreements. _ 

We are informed that there were mills which 
last year agreed to close at noon on Friday as 
part of a curtailment program and did close 
at that time but operated from noon Saturday 
until midnight and then renewed their opera- 
tions at 12:01 a.m. Monday, with the result that 
there was no reduction of production. 

Those who played that game were few, of 
course, but many other tricks were used to cir- 
cumvent curtailment. 


Most cotton manufacturers are honest men 
and will live up to their agreements but it may 
as well be admitted that there are some who will 
violate any agreement they make. 

In 1899 the editor of this journal sat, in Phila- 
delphia, in a group of yarn manufacturers, all 
of whom solemnly agreed that for a period of 
thirty days none would sell a pound of yarn for 
less than a certain price list. This was prior to 
the enactment of the Sherman Law. 

Thirty minutes later he accidentally heard 
one of the group seek and obtain a large order 
at less than the agreed price and he learned then 
and has known ever since that there were some 
cotton manufacturers whose word or whose sign- 
ed agreement meant nothing to them. 

Had it not been for the presence of such men 
among the cotton manufacturers of the South, 
much more could have been accomplished and 
great losses which have been suffered in recent 
years, could have been avoided. 

There are, as we have stated, few cotton man- 
ufacturers who will not stick to their agreements, 
but the few can disrupt the plans of the many 
and because the few do exist we seek the estab- 
lishment of the restrictions by legislative action. 


A Real Curtailment 


We recently startled the industry with spindle 
hour figures which showed that there was no 
curtailment during 1929, but there is ample evi- 
dence that a real and serious curtailment is now 
under way. | 

Beginning with December the consumption of 
cotton by mills in the United States has been the 
lowest for any similar month since 1929. 

The January and February figures of bales 
consumed for the past seven years has been as 
follows: 


(Continued on Page 23) 
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Year January February Total mediate advances slow and hesitating. While one man 
1923 610,306. 566,805 1,177,101 decides to hold his goods for better prices, another thinks 
1924 578,467 508,677 1,087,145 _ it advisable to accept any little advance for goods that 
1925 594.010 550,775 1,144,785 he may have been holding for two or three months and 
1926 582,315 565,118 1,147,433 has not been able to sell. Our markets apply particu- 
1927 604,447 590,447 1,195,032 larly to spot and nearby goods. When it comes to sales 
1928 582,417 573,810 1,156,227 for later delivery, we think we can count on a very gen- 
1929 668,389 598,098 1,266,487 eral unwillingness to sell far ahead at anything like cur- 
1930 577,235 495,204 1,072,439 rent levels. It stands to reason that, while circumstances 


These figures show that during January and 
February, 1930 the consumption of cotton by 
American mills was 194,048 bales less than for 
the same months in 1929. 

Measured in pounds of lint cotton the curtail- 
ment was equivalent to 92,724,000 pounds. 


Assuming that the average weight of goods 
produced was 4 yards to the pound and allowing 
for usua] waste, 194,048 bales of cotton would 
produce 330,000,000 yards of goods. 


On this basis the United States has produced 
330,000,000 less yards of cotton goods during 
January and February, 1930 than during Janu- 
ary and February, 1929. 


The figures given above show that the pro- 
duction of cotton goods during the first two 
months of this year was the smallest since 1922, 
and we believe that the same statement will 
apply for March. 


The stocks of goods held by merchants and 
converters on January Ist, 1930 was consider- 
ably less than usual and if curtailment is run- 
ning at the rate of 330,000,000 yards for two 
months or 165,000,000 yards per month and 
maintains that rate for a few months more a 
sellers market will certainly develop. 


The failure to curtail during 1929 was a costly 
error, but it appears to us that the lesson has 
been learned and a real curtailment is now under 
way. 


Claim That Turn Has Been Made 


In their weekly letter the Hunter Mfg. & 
Commission Co., of New York, claim that the 
turn has been made and that better business is 
seen. They said in part: 


April seems likely to live up to our expectations, for 
our sales last week were the largest since the middle of 
December, fully one-third in excess of full production. 

Sales of colored goods for export were the largest since 
early October and of fine and fancy goods the largest 
since the middle of January. 

Of sheets and pillow cases sales were the largest since 
early November, 1928. 

During the week advances varying from one-eighth 
cent to one-quarter cent have been made on the majority 
of print cloth and sheeting constructions and moderate to 
fair sized sales have been made at the advance. 

The turn has undoubtedly been made but desire to 
liquidate stocks at the mills which are still, in many 
cases, larger than they should be, will tend to make im- 


may require some immediate business being done at cost 
or less, it is pretty hard to see what reason there can be 
for sellings goods for the summer months with today’s 
outlook on any such basis. 


Free Golf At Myrtle Beach 


The management of Myrtle Beach, S. C., has 
written the Southern Textile Association that no 
golf fee will be charged members of the Associa- 
tion during their meeting at Myrtle Beach, June 
27th and 28th. 


The golf links at Myrtle Beach are unusually 
good with good fairways and excellent greens 
covered with creeping bent. 


Golfers will enjoy playing that course and the 
courtesy of the Myrtle Beach management in 
making no charge will be appreciated. 


The meeting of the Association will be at the 
new and beautiful Ocean Forest Hotel. Already 
approximately one hundred rooms have been re- 
served and those who expect to attend should 
not delay in making room reservations through 
Walter C. Taylor, secretary, Southern Textile 
Association, Johnston Building, Charlotte, N. C. 


The 1930 Year Book 


The spindle hour statistics which we recently 
published and which produced such a sensation 
throughout the textile industry will be publish- 
ed in greater detail in Clark’s 1930 Year Book 
and Textile Directory, which is now upon the 
press. 


In our editorial we gave the spindle hours of 
each State by years, but in the 1930 Year Book 
we are giving them by months since January Ist, 
1922 and they can thereby be studied to even 
greater advantage. 

The 1930 Year Book will contain cotton mill 
and cotton statistics such as are needed by mill 
men and they are better arranged than in other 
publications. 

One interetsing feature is a table giving the 
private cotton estimates for the past four years 
and comparing them with the final returns. 

The price of Clark’s 1930 Year Book and 
Southern Textile Directory is $4.00 per copy 
and orders are now being accepted, as it will be 
ready for delivery in April. 


| 
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HAYWOOD, MACKAY & VALENTINE, INC. 
65-69 Leonard Street, New York 
Successors to 
Dickson & Valentine & T. Holt Haywood Dep'ts. 


Fred’k Vietor & Achelis 
Selling Agents for 
RELIABLE SOUTHERN MILLS 
Southern Office 


Reynolds Building Winston-Salem, N. ©. 


ISELIN-JEFFERSON CO. 


328 Broadway, New York 
announce their appointment as 
Sole Selling Agents 
for 
The Cutter Manufacturing Company 
Rock Hill, S. C. 


FOR ALL TEXTILE PURPOSES 


Manufactured by 


CLINTON CORN SYRUP REFINING 
COMPANY 
CLINTON, IOWA 


QUALITY SERVICE 


METALLIC CARD CLOTHING 
———Patented in all important Countries——— 


WORSTED, COTTON AND WOOLEN CARDS 
Write for particulars of our mew metallic card clothing doing 
away with grinding and stripping, giving a greater output, a 
stronger thread, and more regularity, etc. It pays for itself in 
a very short time. 


Platt’s Metallic Card Clothing Co. 
P. O. Box 407, Lexington, N. C. 


Fellow American Society Landscape Architects 


1516 EK. Fourth Street Charlotte, N. C. 
Consultations, Reports, Designa in the Form of Sketches 


or Complete Plans and Specifications, Including Supervision 
of Construction for: 


Town and Industrial Plan- Parks and Civic Centers 
ning 

Subdivision and Residentia! ne 
Developments ecreational Areas 


Golf Courses and Country Institutional Developments 
Club Grounds Country Estates 
Bohoe!l and College Grounds Town Properties 


Largest Landscape Organization in the Seuth 
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MILL NEws ITEMS 


Greenwood, S. C.—The Grendell Mill No. 2, of this 
place, has been purchased by the Greenwood Cotton 
Mills, it is understood here. 

Mebane, N. C.—Harry Potts, Jr. and Frank Strauss, 
leased building formerly operated by Howard Silk 
(Throwing Company; will operate as F. & M. Dye Works, 

Statesville, N. C.—Statesville Gotton Mills, Inc., manu- 
facturers of jacquard velours, have appointed the 
l-elin-Jefferson Company, sole selling agents. Distribu- 
lion will be through A. W. Baylis division, 180 Madison 
avenue, New York. 

Griffin, Ga. The Griffin Mills have placed orders 
with the Stafford Company for 530 shuttle changing 
looms for the manufacture of fine goods. The mill was 
laken over by the Hightower interests, of Thomaston, 
some time ago. 

Hopewell, Va.— The Tubize Artificial Silk Company of 
America, recently placed order for 14 double deck Sipp- 
kastwood winders represented by the Carolina Specialty 
Company, Charlotte, 

Stanley, N. C.—Kattermann & Mitchell Company re- 
cently placed order for one Sipp-Eastwood winder, 
being an additional machine to three winders and two 
warpers recently seicagersnes and now being erected. 

Marble Falls, Texas.—Mac hine ‘ry costing $250,000 has 
hcen ordered for the plant which is to be erected here 
bw Certified Laboratories, Inc., for manufacture of ab- 
-~orbent cotton and gauze, according to George H. Carter. 
(f Marlin, Tex. president of the company. The build- 
ing which was owned by the Marble Falls Textile Com- 
pany has been taken over. Electric power will be used. 

Harlingen, Texas.—Local business men have revived 
ihe project of constructing a cotton mill here. The new 
company is now being organized, and as soon as it re- 
ceives a charter from the secretary of state, it will take 
ever the building which was erected here for a cotton 
mill a few years ago at a cost of $50,000, and the project 
‘hen abandoned. 

Starkville, Miss. J. W. Sanders Cotton Mills, Ine., 
Medical Building, Jackson, reported, has plans in pro- 
gress by Robert & Co., Inc. engineers, Bona Allen build- 
ing, Atlanta, Ga. for’ $100,000 mill building: 1 story and 
basement; steel frame; cone. footings: brick walls: 
built-up roofing; steel sash and doors, 


Huntersville, N. C. The Anchor Mills have closed 
cown for an indefinite period. The plant, which is own- 
cd by the Johnston interests, of Charlotte. is equipped 
with 10,948 spindles and 400 looms on colored goods. 
The stock was run out before the mill was closed. 


Asheboro, N. C.—The addition to the Bossong Hosiery 
Mills, plans for which are being drawn by Lockwood 
(ireene Engineers, Inc., Charlotte, as recently announced 
is to be a 1-story, saw-tooth roof structure. 138x98 feet. 
There will also be an addition to the dyehouse. Con- 
tract for the work is to be let within a short time. 


— 
on 
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MILL NEWS ITEMS 


LaGrange, Ga.— The Valway Rug Mills, one of the 
Callaway group, has placed orders with the Stafford 
(ompany, for additional looms to be used in weaving 
chenille yarns. 

Piedmont, S. C.—Piedmont Manufacturing Company is 
operating two of its units on a four-day per week sched- 
ule, operating one plant at night and the other in the 
daytime. Each plant closes down on Friday for the 
remainder of the week. The company manufactures 
sheetings and drills and has 69,008 spindles and a battery 
of 1,984 looms. 

Greenville, S. C.—Poinsett Mills, one of the units of 
the Brandon Corporation, has recently been placed on a 
four-day a week schedule, it was announced here. 

This is a further increase of the curtailment pro- 
gram. Brandon Mill, the parent mill of the Brandon 
Corporation, ts not affected by this change and is still 
operating five days each week. 

Charlotte, N. C.—Allen Overall Company has greatly 
iacreased production by adding service suits and shop 
coats to its line. The company for some time has been 
making overalls and shirts at its plant at 409 South 
Church street. 

The service suits and shop coats are manufactured 
in white, blue denim, hickory stripe, express stripe and 
other colors and materials with the name of firm and 
initials of employee embroidered on the garments. 

Greenville, S. C.—Five six-room operatives’ dwellings 
in the Woodside Mill village here were destroyed hy 
fire, the origin of which is unknown, leaving thirty-nine 
persons homeless, who were taken in charge and care 
hy the Woodside Mill Company. E. W. Woodside, gen- 
eral manager, estimated the property loss at $10,000, 
covered by insurance. He states the houses will be 
rebuilt in the immediately future. 

Gulf Port, Miss.—The Walcott-Campbell Cotton Spin- 
ning Mill recently erected here at a cost of approxi- 
mately $1,000,000 started operation last week. 

The machinery of this 20,000-spindle plant was 
brought here from Utica, N. Y., several months ago. 

The mill, in the outset, would operate at about 70 per 
cent capacity, said Mr. Boyle, and the other units would 
gradually be placed in operation. A supply of cotton Is 
already on hand in the warehouses. An average capa- 
cily of 200 bales of cotton per week will he used and 
from 350 to 375 persons will be employed when the mill 
is going at full capacity. 

Officials are U. 8S. Senators E. C. Walcott, of Connecti- 
cut, president; Robert G. Campbell, Utica, vice-presi- 
aent and agent: A. L. Jagoe, Gulf Port, treasurer: 
Samuel Campbell, secretary, and James J. Boyle, man- 
ager. 

South Boston, Va.—The Halifax Cotton Mills this week 
began operations on a schedule of four days per week. 
The plant operates 14,208 spindles and 328 looms on 
mercerized table damasks. W. F. McCanless, president 
of the company stated that the curtailment program 
was made necessary because of the present lack of de- 
mand for the mill’s products. 
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HASS-HOWELL BLDG. 


K-A 


lhe Pioneer Electrical 


WARP STOP MOTION 


More than twenty-five years ago the 
originators of the well known K-A elec- 
trical warp stop motion anticipated the 
present trend towards increased usage 
of electricity in textile manufacturing. 


Long since that time the K-A has 
become a firmly established adjunct to 
modern weaving and is the standard 
equipment in many leading mills. 


Write for booklet, Better Cloth at Less 
Cost. It is sure to interest vou. 


RHODE ISLAND WARP STOP 
EQUIPMENT CO. 
PAWTUCKET, R. I. 
ATLANTA, GA. 


COME over perfect motor roads all the 

way or overnight via Atlantic 
Coast Line R.R., to the new sportsman’s para- 
dise in the Mid-South, where the equable 
climate is at its best from March to May. No 
extremes of heat or cold. Splendid golf courses, 
with grass greens. Tennis, horseback riding, 
hunting, fishing, surf bathing, aviation, archery 


©)ceanSforest 


And Ocean-Forest Country Club 
At Myrtie Beach, South Carolina 


A new, magnificent fireproof hotel. The 220 
outside rooms have fresh and salt water baths. 
Heated swimming pool. Superb equipment, 
cuisine. and service. The hotel is operated by 


Edward H. Crandall 


President of Mayfair House, New York, and The 

Griswold at New London. For booklets and 

bookings, address Mr. Crandall at Myrtle Beach, 


— 
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Textile Products for THE AR ABOL MBG. Co. BOIL-OFF OILS 
SIZING Executive Offices: 110 East 42nd St., New York SOLUBLE OILS 
FINISHING W. C. Gibson 4. HH. Bagwell 
WEIGHTING Griffin, Ga. Charlotte, N. C. RAYON SIZE 


Carders Meet at Clemson College 
(Continued from Page 16) 


and in. doing that you improve your run with less twist 
and that helps the long draft. 

A Member: I just cut out the speeder and run from 
the intermediates. 

Chairman: I think here is what the question was in- 
tended for. Say a man is making 3-hank roving already, 
probably he is spinning a good deal finer yarn, but say 
he is going to use 3-hank roving on his long draft, would 
you run the same that you did with ordinary spinning? 

Mr. Grimes: I think you would have to reduce your 
twist a little. 

Reduced Spindle Speed 

A. H. Cottingham, Victor-Monaghan Mills, Greenville, 
S. C.: There really isn’t anything you should do to ma- 
chinery that you shouldn’t do to your machinery anyway, 
that is so far as cutting speed. We found by cutting 
our fly frames speed we got better work. We went in 
and cut the spindle speed on all our speeders. We ex- 
perimented and cut 12 per cent on slubbers and took out 
twist and we found we had too much twist in all our 
work and now we find our regular spinning and our long 
draft is running a great deal better. With the long draft, 
it has been our experience, you should always use as 
little twist as you can get by with; in fact, | think that 
is all that is necessary in any roving. Of course, you 
have to shorten your drafts, or such as that all through 
your process but I think most of the mills we found we 
were running too high fly speeds on our regular rolls, 
and when we cut that we found it improved our work 
all the way through. 

Chairman: Theoretically you would say you ought 
to be able to run with as little twist in ordinary spinning 
as you would in long draft. We only put the twist in 
the roving to get it from the bobbin down to the roll 
anyway. We only need enough twist to keep it from 
stretching from the bobbin to the roll. I can’t see where 
it would really make any difference, but it may. 

Mr. Grimes: It makes a difference in the driving, 
between the front and middle roll. 

Chairman: But you wouldn't need that twist to get 
it from the bobbin in the roll. 

Mr. Grimes: No. 

Mr. Dilling: As Mr. Cottingham said, we needed 
these things before, but it couldn't be done, but with long 
draft spinning you can get a heavier roving and it en- 
ables us to do these things. 


Mr. Cottingham: In one card room I think we cut 
our spindle speed from about 1250 to 1050 and we took 
up 6 tooth twist on 5% or 6-inch roving. We took out 
too much. In other words, we want just as far as we 
could, then we came back. Now we are putting in just 
as little twist as we can and we find we have less ends, 
our help is better satisfied, slower speed, and it cut our 
supply bill wonderfully. We don’t have the breakdowns 
we had before we cut our speed down. 


Cork Rolls 


Chairman: I am going to touch on cork rolls a little 
bit. I don’t have any idea there will be more than three 
hands go up when I ask how many are on cork rolls on 
slubbers, intermediates and speeders. (About 9.) 

A Member: Mr. Chairman, I would like to report 
that we started on cork rolls last June and we only put 
them in the front roll. As the leather roll gives out we 
cork them and to date we have around 4,000. I think 
our roving looks as smooth and even as it does on leather, 
and personally since we started in putting in these 4,000 
shells we haven't lost a roll. 

Mr. Connelly: What we found out is you have to be 
careful how long you run cork rolls. You have got to 
keep them smooth. I think we have arrived at the con- 
clusion when you get them new, run them a year and 


_ then buff them three times and they will run four years 


at that rate. 


Mr. Whitmire: I have two slubbers, two intermedi- 
ates and two speeders on cork rolls, and have had for a 


‘year and a half and they are all in good shape. The 


work is just as even. 

Chairman: What does it cost per spinning roll to 
cover with cork? 

A Member: It is about double, first cost, but you get 
three buffs, you see. 

Chairman: What does a spinning roll cost? 

A Member: The average roll costs around ten cents 
for your material and labor, and the card room will run 
around 30 to 40 cents. I would like to say we have had 
one line of rolls running in front since June 15th and 
they have been buffed one time this last week, with very 
good results. 

Chairman: Any further questions? 

Mr. Murd - | have 24 slubbers and 36 what we 
call speeders;\ they are 10x5 intermediates on cork, and 
we are having quite good Suceess.with them; they are 
fine. 

(Continued on Page 28) 
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FARISH CO.. INC. 


A. J. CUMNOCK, PRES. G. E. HUGGINS, TREAS. 


DIRECTORS 


Mortimer N. Buckner 
Arthur J. Cumnock 
G. Ellsworth Huggins 


ON APRIL 1, 1930 


the Dry Goods Commission business heretofore carried on by 


CATLIN & CO., INC. at 345 BROADWAY 


and 


THE FARISH COMPANY at 79 WORTH STREET 


will be merged and carried on thereafter by 


CATLIN FARISH CO., INC. 


AS EXCLUSIVE SELLING AGENTS _ For 


AMERICAN SPINNING CO. HENRIETTA MILL 
APPLETON CO. LEXINGTON MILL 
ARNALL MILLS LOIS MILL 
ARNCO MILLS MARTEL MILL 
BARROW COUNTY COTTON MILLS MERCURY MILL 
CAROLEEN MILL MIDDLEBURG MILL 
CHEROKEE FALLS MILL PALMETTO MILL 
EDNA MILL RED BANK MILL 
FLORENCE MILLS VALLEY FALLS MILL 
432624 SPINDLES — — — — — ——— 10353 LOOMS 


CATLIN & CO., INC. 


Incorporated 


CATLIN FARISH INC. 


THE CATLIN YARN CO., Inc., affiliated with CATLIN FARISH CO., Inc., 
will after April 1, 1930, be located at 79 WORTH STREET, NEW YORK 


THE FARISH COMPANY 
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Carders Meet at Clemson College 
(Continued from Page 26) 


Keeping Numbers 

Chairman: The last question is, “Are your numbers 
right?”’ Who has made a big improvement in their num- 
bers in the last 12 months? 

A Member: Mr. Chairman, we did by adding moist- 
ure to our picker room. 

Chairman: You added moisture to your picker room, 
you think that helps you? 

A Member: We humidified our picker room. 

Mr. Murdaugh: I changed about two years ago, to a 
table very similar to the one you use, and our numbers 
have been much more uniform; in fact, we haven't 
changed gears once in two years. 

Chairman: Now let's get on the number question. 
Some of you carders tell us what you have done in the 
last 12 months to improve your numbers. How many 
of you changed gears last week? Anywhere in your card 
room on account of your numbers? (About 20.) Why? 

Mr. Duncan: It wasn’t right, and it won't be night 
Monday, either. 

Chairman: Did you make it right when you changed? 

Mr. Duncan: Yes. 

Chairman: How long are you going to keep it right? 
Mr. Duncan: I don't know; I will keep on trying. 
Changing Gears 

Chairman: We will get to that in just a minute. Let 
me see how many changed gears three times in any one 
day. 

A Member: Ought it to be done? If it isn't right 
would you change three times a day to get it right? 

Chairman: I n't believe you would get it right by 
changing three times. Let’s find out some reason for 


\ 


a 


cess that requires five to six weeks. 


and greater production, 


CO. 


nothing takes the place of 


Cover your top rolls with Gilleather. It will 
not loosen up, rough up, split or flute because 
it is firm, tough, resilient and satin-smooth. 
It is tanned in the old-fashioned way: by sus- 
pension in pure hemlock bark liquors—a pro- 


Much trouble with leather covered rolls re- 
sults from using skins tanned with extracts in 
two or three hours: soft, stretchy—and lew in 
price. Gilleather costs a little more, but it 


‘s H EEP SKIN Mr. Belton €. 


j 
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changing numbers. You said you changed because it 
wasn't right, and you thought you had it right when you 
got through but you don’t know how long it will stay. 

Mr. Whitmire: The reason for changing is the dil- 
ferent cotton. Some will throw out more than others, 
and others will take more humidity and that will cause 
you to change more than any one thing I know of. 


Gauging Numbers on Bone Dry Weight 

Mr. Edwards: How many gauge their number on 
bone dry weight all the way through? 

Chairman: I will ask you a question before we start. 
Do you change on your fly frames for weight if it is not 
right? 

Mr. Edwards: No, nor concentrate on our drawing. 

Mr. Duncan: How often do you check your weight? 

Mr. Edwards: We probably average straight through. 
once every two weeks. 

Chairman: What, checking your weight? 

Mr. Edwards: No, we check it twice a day. We 
change it once every two weeks. 

Mr. Edwards: The point I was getting at was, how 
many there were having trouble that were using that bone 
dry system? 

Mr. Duncan: What does he mean by bone dry sys- 
tem? 

Mr. Edwards: It is a question of basing your weights 
on cotton that has been dried out and is free of moisture, 
basing your numbers on that. 

Chairman: It is nothing more than a scale that you 
take certain weights of bone dried cotton and you leave 
that in your room, I suppose, where you do your sizing, 
do you not? 

Mr. Edwards: Let me give you an idea. We take 
for instance, a dozen heads of drawing, and put it in the 
over and dry it out, say, 47 grains, and the standard is 


Further information 
samples and 
ard grades, SUPERFINE, SUPERIOR, 
pays the difference in better yarn, fewer breaks, and PRIME, can be had by writing to 


tegether with 
of our three stand- 


our main office. Salem, Massachusctte, 

or through either of our Southern Rep- 

resentatives, Mr. Gossett, 

904 Woodside Bldg., Greenville, 5. C.. 

Hamner & Kirby, Castonia, N. C.; and 
- wden, Griffin, Ga. 
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48. You naturally have to go heavier on the slubber, | 


the intermediate the same way and the speeder the same 
and establish a standard and each day as you take your 
sizings you take them and bone dry it, that is dry the 
moisture out and see what the actual cotton is you have 
in it. 

Chairman: No, you have a different system to what 
| thought you had. Does any one use that system of 
keeping numbers? 

Mr. Murdaugh: That system was used at Columbia 
Mills when I went there, and we put in this large sheet 
and run ours on this table. We discontinued that other 
method because we found it wasn’t necessary. It might 
be interesting to see how many different systems of keep- 
ing numbers we have. How many adjust your weights 
from your picker lap? (About 13.) 

Chairman: Most all of them use the table. 


Regulating Numbers by Laps 


Chairman: Would some of you tell us your method 


of regulating your numbers by your lap? 

Mr. Harrington: We start in the picker room and 
regulate it six times a day. We have a scale that is 
prepared, the relative humidity of the scale. We cut 
drawings twice a day and change gears but we work on 
a condition basis. We condition the roving for about an 
hour and a half or two hours at 6% per cent humidity 
and weigh on that basis, and we size drawing, interme- 
diate, slubbers and speeders and change gears on draw- 
ing and speeders. One man supplies the whole and if 
his intermediate is running heavier today he knows he 
will have to change on the speeder tomorrow. 

Chairman: I| might ask if there are any questions 
any one wants to ask before we go into any particular 
system of keeping numbers? . 

Mr. Waites: I want to ask a question. We have had 
lots of rain this week. Very likely most everybody's 
work has heavied up a little. I want to know if it is the 
proper thing t ocut your work, reduce the weight of 
your goods, your roving, and yarn during rainy weather 
that has heavied probably on account of extra humidity. 
Then if you do what is going to happen after it dries off 
a little. 

Mr. Harte: If he will go on the bone dry system he 
will know exactly what he is doing. We don’t have any 
trouble with our mill. We have an appliance on our lap 
scale that automatically makes a change in the laps and 
indicates what laps should weigh for rainy weather. 

Chairman: You are taking care of it then in your 
picker room before you really put your bone dry system 
into effect, aren't you? 

Mr. Harte: That applies to one mill. In the other 
we use the bone dry system. 

Regain Indicator Helps 

John M. Snoddy, Marion Manufacturing Company, 
Marion, N. C.: We use the regain indicator in our 
picker room and | find that has helped me more in 
keeping numbers than any other one thing in my experi- 
ence. That takes care of our weight when it is rainy. 
While I don’t depend on this altogether I keep numbers 
on my drawing, and if it gets away there I correct it on 
the fly. 

Mr. Whitmire: I have an instrument that keeps the 
relative humidity and I can heavy or lighten up on my 
laps in the picker room. 

A Member: I have been weighing for the last 20 
years 100 or 150 different kinds of goods. If you try to 
guage that weight in rainy weather you will have trou- 
ble: the best thing to do in ordinary rainy weather is to 
leave your weights where they are in the card room. 
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BOLL WEEVIL HIBERNATION 
REPORTS DISCONTINUED 


The issuance of boll weevil hiber- 
nation reports by the U. 8. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture is discontinued, 
according to an announcement by 
the department. These reports as 
issued in the past dealt with the 
number of boll weevils entering 
hibernation in the fall, the mortali- 
ty of weevils in winter as determin- 
ed by moss examinations and the 
emergence during spring of weevils 
in hibernation cages. 

This decision has 
hecause, as has been pointed out 
frequently by the department, an 
estimate of boll weevil damage bas- 
ed solely on these hibernation data 
is likely to be misleading in view of 
the fact that weather conditions 
during the growing season may 
change entirely the status of the 
weevil as a factor affecting the crop. 
Fven if such data were more sig- 


been reached 


nificant as indicating boll weevil 
damage, to give a reliable indica- 
lion as to regional or even local 


outlook it would be 
secure the data at a much greater 
number of points throughout the 
Cotton Belt than has hitherto been 
feasible. 


necessary to 


Washington, D. C.—Japanese ex- 
ports of cotton cloth during the 
calendar year 1929 amounted to 1,- 
790,839,000 square yards valued at 
412,556,000 yen, according to statis- 
tics made public by the Textile Di- 
vision, Department of Commerce. 


Special Excursion Fares 
TO 
FLORIDA AND CUBA 
Saturday, April 5th, 1930 


Round trip fare from 
Charlotte, N. C. 


Savannah, Ga. $ 7.50 
Brunswick, Ga. 13.00 
Jacksonville, Fa. 
Miami, Fla. 26.00 
Tampa, Fla. 23.50 
Havana, Cuba 90.75 


Stopovers permitted both direc- 
tions. 


Tickets good going and returning 
regular trains. 


Ask Ticket Agents for complete 
details and reservations. 


“TRAVEL BY TRAIN” 
Southern Railway System 
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SPINDLE 


MAKES A FIFTEEN PER 
SAYING 


° It was demonstrated by engineers of The Texas 
Company in the spinning room of a large south- 
ern cotton mill. A test was arranged. One of 
the spinning frames, fitted with a 7'%2 h.p. motor 
and recording watt-meter, was operated for a 
period of three weeks, first with the oil at that 
time in use, and then with Texaco Spindle Oil. 
The actual power consumed was less by approxi- 
mately 15 per cent. 

Many tests were made in other large mills and in 
every case Texaco Spindle Oil effected substan- 
tial savings in power. 

These are examples of what Texaco Lubrication 
is accomplishing in a large percentage of the 
country’s plants today. 

There is a specialized Texaco Lubricant for every 
purpose—and experienced Texaco Lubrication 
Engineers are always glad to cooperate. Texaco 
Lubrication saves money—in power and mainte- 
nance. You can depend on it. Write The Texas 
Company. 


THE TEXAS COMPANY 
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Attachments Replace Machines 

A statement by Textile Machine Works that it has 
received more than 500 orders for major attachments 
to “Reading” full-fashioned machines since the first of 
the year is taken to indicate that economy is being 
practiced generally by hosiery manufacturers, and that, 
as previously reported, few plan to buy new equipment 
until there is a change in present business. 

The machine trade is now operating at half-time both 
here and abroad, according to most reports, filling the 
orders that were placed on an non-cancellable basis be- 
fore the market break last fall. 


A. Ziegelmeler Favors South For 
Manufacturing 


Arthur Ziegelmeier, in discussing the move by which 
he puerchased the interest of Frank G. Bureh in the 
National Dixie Mills, laid great emphasis on the desira- 
bility, and ‘his choice of the South as a manufacturing 


erea. Mr. Ziegelmeier was the ormeinator of the idea 


of establishing a summer goods plant in the South. He 
said: “If l were asked to put a nickel in a Northern mill, 
I would not do so because of the tremendous competi- 
tion.” 

A new corporation has been formed by which Arthur 
Ziegelmeier and Thomas H. Dorsey became owners of 
the National Dixie Mills at Newnan, Ga. a plant of high 
efficiency and low cost of production. Referring to 
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Mr. Ziegelmeier said: “We have an invisible asset of 
their experience in establishing the National Dixie Mills, 
exceptional value as a result of training a skilled or- 
gunization and this asset is now one of high efficiency. 
{ would not, however, undertake another experience of 
ite kind. The South, however, is my choice as a manu- 
iacturing area.” 

Mr. Ziegelmeier has had an experience of over 25 
years’ duration in the summer suiting business and 
probably has had more to do with the development of 
that field than any one man. He is distinctly a special- 
isf and has been an enthusiastic promoter of the trade- 
up idea in the summer suit. He was the first and mos! 
persistent supporter of the three-piece summer suil 
with improved tailoring, with the purpose in mind of 
making it an acceptable business suit, as contrasted with 
the former idea that it was an extra suit.—Daily News 
Record. 

Hosiery Output Gains 

The forthcoming annual supplement of the Fairchild 
‘Textile-Apparel Analysis will place the 1929 production 
of full-fashioned hosiery in the United States at 23,750,- 
000 dozen pairs, as compared with 19,500,000 dozen pairs 
in 1928, an increase of 4,250,000 dozen pairs. 

For all classes of hosiery, the monthly compilations 
by the Department of Commerce show an increase of 
approximately 3,500,000 dozen pairs in 1929 over 1928, 
from 55,500,000 to 59,000,000, 


It’s dollars per year... that interests you 


You know that proper lubrication holds down 
costs of mill upkeep and operation. 


The first cost of ‘‘Standard”’ Lubricants is but 
incidental to many economies through better 
protection. of equipment and longer machinery 
life. Refined to give better service in every par- 


ticular, ‘‘Standard’’ Lubricants have always 
been recognized as safest and most economical 
in the long run for mill equipment. 


Let ‘‘Standard”’ help you make the most dollars 
from your plant and machinery. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY OF NEW JERSEY 


‘*Standard”’ lubricants are the most economical 


“STANDARD” Spindle Oil —Spindles 
“STANDARD” Renown Engine Oil —Electric Motors 
‘‘STANDARD"” Ario Compressor Oil—Air Compressors 
“STANDARD” Motor Oil & Greases—Trucks 
“STANDARD” Belt Dressing—Leather Belts 


“STANDARD” Mill-Cot Lubricant 

and “STANDARD” Loom Oil —Looms 
“STANDARD” Atlantic Red Oil —Comb Boxes 
“STANDARD” Turbine Oil —Turbines 
“STANDARD” Esso Cylinder Oil —Steam Cylinders 


A complete line of oils for mill lubrication 


“STANDARD © LUBRICANTS 
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-DAY, competition dictates max- 
imum efficiency of production, and 
since efficient production depends on 
scientific plant layout, General Electric 
advocates individual motor drive. 


Better grouping of units, correct operat- 
ing speeds, increased convenience, 
greater safety, clear headroom, con- 
served floor space, better lighting, a 
cleaner, more uniform product—these 
have automatically followed the motor- 
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ization of looms and pickers with indi- 
vidual G-E motor drive in the modern 
plant of. the Muscogee Manufacturing 
Company, Columbus, Ga. 


Whatever your requirements for indiv- 
idual drive (for group drive too), General 
Electric—with its complete facilities and 
its thirty-two years of experience in serv- 
ing textile mills—can meet them to your 
permanent satisfaction. Your nearest G-E 
office is ready, at all times, to help you. 
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FIGHT: 


fight for business by making quality goods, and INSURE 
that quality by using Lewis Standard-strength Chemicals 


for printing, dyeing, finishing. 


Als 


JOHN 
Do 
RE 


Tannie Acid 
Tartar Emetic 
Antimony 
Lactate 

Antimony Salts 
Steam Black 
Acetate 

of Chrome 
Acetine 
Fluoride 

of Chrome 


Manufacturer and Import 


DYESTUFFS and CHEMICALS 


Office and Warehouse: 
Fox Point, Providence, R. L 
Works: Mansfield, Mass. 


BOSTON 
40 Centra! St. 


Stocks for immediate delivery carried by 
Charlotte, N. C. 


Chas. H. Stone, 822 W. Morehead St., 


-_- 


‘ ARL AND 


LOOM PICKERS and 
y_LOOM HARNESSES 


depend on it that the high 


Ask for Prices 


JOHN E. HUMPHRIES Sou. Agents 
Box 843 
Greenville, S. C. 


DARY TRAVELERS 


If it's a DARY Ring Traveler, you can 


quality is 


guaranteed—that the weight and cir- 
cle 18 alwuys vorrect, and that all are 
uniformly tempered which insures 
sven running, spinning or twisting. 


PARY RING TRAVELER COMPAN’ 


311 Somerset Ave. Fred H. Dary, Mgr. Taunton, Mass. 


CHAS. L. ASHLEY 
P. O. Box 720 
Atlanta, Ga. 


Humidity Control 


(Continued from Page 8) 


A brief description of the regain indicator will make 
its operation clear. It consists of a beam scale, with the 
dial graduated in percentage of regain. Each one olf 
these percentage figures represent an actual weight in 
grains. The actuating element on the indicator weighs 
200 grains bone dry. Therefore, zero on the indicator 
dial would correspond to an actual weight of 200 grains; 
210 grains would show as 5 per cent regain; 213 grains 
as 6% per cent, and so on. The weight of 200 grains 
was merely chosen for convenience. Any weight will 

0, but the sample, or element, shouldn't be too bulky, 
nor should it be so small that too sensitive a scale is 
required to record its changes in weight. 

Naturally, the actuating element cannot have been 
bone-dried, as that will destroy its hygroscopic qualities 
to a large extent. It must be corrected to a bone-dry 
basis. This is done by carefully conditioning a quantity 
of cord, and weighing out a number of samples of ex- 
actly the same weight. This weight should be 200 grains, 
pilus the allowance for regain, and also a small addi- 
tional allowance, say one grain, to be sure that when 
dried the elements will be over 200 grains. After pre- 
paring a number of these elements, and being sure they 
are uniformly conditioned, and all weigh the same, one 
of them should be bone-dried. The difference between 
200 grains and the bone-dry weight should be cut off 
of two or three more elements, and they should be dried. 
All the remaining elements should then be corrected to 
the necessary weight as shown by the bone-dry tests, 
and they may be considered as standard elements for 
use on the indicator. Obviously, if the element weighs 
200 grains bone-dry, its weight at any time will show the 
percentage of its regain. 

Hundreds of tests, conducted in all kinds of weather, 
and at widely varying temperatures showed that this 
regain indicator would indicate the actual regain just 
as accurately as it could be determined by the oven. 
To prove this, several samples would be dried at once, 
and there would be no more difference between the ac- 
tual regain as shown by averaging the resulis and com- 
paring with the indicator, than there was hetween this 
average and the individual regains shown in the differ- 
ent samples. 

Having then developed a really accurate method of 
determining the regain of cord in a given exposure, we 
feund it a very simple matter to test all samples at 
almost exactly 6% per cent regain. The humidifier and 
the calcium chloride permitted varving the regain as 
dsired, andthe indicator showed with great exactness 
when the proper regain was reached. By placing tests 
samples of cord in the laboratory and conditioning in an 
atmosphere which was known without any possible 
doubt to be maintaining a regain of 6% per cent in 
cord, it was possible with certainty to test every sample 
at the correct regain point. This method has been in 


Dixon's Patent Re- 
versible and Lock- 
ing in Back Saddle 


with New  Olling 
Device three Sad- 
dles in one, also 
Dixon's Patent 
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Send for samples 


DIXON L VERA TING | SADDLE CO. 
Bristol, R. 
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use fot months and is as simple as it is practical and 
accurate. It eliminates the necessity of using any Cor- 
rection factors, as with very liltle care, all tests samples 
can be held to almost exactly 6% per cent or any other 
desire point. The variation can easily be held to one- 
tenth of one per cent. 

Note that this method ts distinct for the use of con- 
ditioning cabinets, in that the whole laboratory is 
exactly conditioned at all times, and tests of any nature 
can be made without allowance for gain or losses such 
us are necessary where the material ts conditioned in a 
bex and must be taken out into an unfavorable atmos- 
phere for testing. 

The most important and necessary item in the devel- 
opment of this method of control is the regain indicator, 
and its success is dependent upon the similarity of the 
actuating element with the test samples. If the element 
is cord of certain construction, it will absorb almos! 
exactly the same quantity of moisture as a similar 
amount of any other cord of similar nature, If woven 
fabric is to be tested, an element for the regain indi- 
cator must be provided from that same fabric. Similar 
fubrics must regain similarly, and if the regain indicator 
element is homogeneous with the test sample, no errors 
are possible. 

Since the cost of a laboratory for maintaining uniform 
lemperature is generally prohibitive, and the cost of 
aehydrating the air in a laboratory is so trivial, the 
development of this method of testing puts accurate 
laboratory control within the reach of everyone who 
has the least interest in operating a laboratory. The 
only items of equipment needed for regain control are 
a humiditier head and a few pans of calcium chloride 
and a fan. If piping for a humidifier is not available, 
a very satisfactory laboratory humidifier can be made 
from strips of absorbent cloth moistened with water 
and exposed to the draft of the fan. 

Mills Need Testing Laboratories 

It is my firm belief that the Society cannot do too 
much to extend interest in more accurate lesting 
methods among cotton mills. Entirely too. few mills 
have laboratories, or any clear conception of whal 
laboratory methods involve. This is largely due to the 
cost and complexity. of laboratory control equipment 
necessary to meet the standard atmospheric condition 
of 65 per cent relative humidity and 70 degrees Fah. 
But if the Society can promulgate a standard attainable 
by even the smallest and poorest equipped laboratory, 
[ believe that an incalcuable service will have been 
rendered the textile industry. And a standard of regain 
can be maintained by any mill at insignificant cost and 
with rudimentary equipment. If regain is the standard. 
anyone who is willing to spend about $15.00 for a sack 
of calcium chloride; some tin pans, and ar clectric fan 
can make tests that will compare almost exactly with 
those made in a $10,000 laboratory. 

A source of constant irritation and loss to mills is the 
frequen! disputes with customers over weights of goods 
and tensile strength. The mill without laboratory con- 
aitioning equipment cannot make accurate tests tor 
either weight or strength, and must take losses on ad- 


Lockwood Greene Engineers, Inc. 


Plans—Specifications—Reports— | 
Appraisals—for Industrial Plants | 


NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO CLEVELAND 


CHARLOTTE SPARTANBURG q 


J. E. SIRRINE & COMPANY 


Engineers 


Textile Mills; Hydro-Electric Developments; 
Tobacco Products Plants, Cotton, Tobacco 


and General Warehousing; Industrial Hous- 


ing; Steam Power Plants; Steam Utilization. 


General Offices : 


South Carolina 


Harnessed Friction 


The Caldwell Friction 
Clutch operates upon the 
simple, logical principle of 
harnessed friction — like 
your automobile brake. 

It consists of only eleven 
parts—all so designed that 
their greatest strength is 
in the direction of greatest 
stress. A flexible band 
grips the entire circumfer- 
ence of the friction rim 
and transmits full power 
smoothly and steadily 
through any change of 
load and speed. 

Ordinary clutch troubles 
—usually caused by one of 

several adjustments being 
Send for Catalog too tight—are not possible 


in the Caldwell Clutch because one 
screw adjusts it; one lever controls it. 


| 
| W. E. Caldwell! Co., incorporated 
250 E. Brandels St., Louwisville, Ky. 


ADE - MAR 


Sizol speaks for itself. It has been on the market 
for 26 years, and every old weaver knows of its 
efficiency—the young do likewise. 
SEYDEL CHEMICAL COMPANY 
Jersey City, N. J. 


Dallas, Texas Greenville, S. C. 
1. G. Moore W. W. Greer W. T. Smith 


Loom Cords a Specialty | 


We Also Manufacture 
The Improved Dobby Bars and Pegs 


Rice Dobby Chain Company 
Millbury Mass. 


| | 
| 
| 
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justments of complaints. The Society can relieve this 
condition almost entirely by adopting standard regains 
for different basic constructions, rather than by using 
a standard which is beyond the means of the average 
mill to use. 

From the standpoint of the large, well equipped 
laboratory, the method just described is ideal. It elimi- 
nates dozens, or perhaps hundreds of oven tests per 
week; it gives almost perfectly accurate results, making 
correction factors unnecessary, and it permits of main- 
tenance of uniform regain in conditions throughout the 
laboratory at any temperature. 

In looking over tests made by the Arkwrights, I often 
vonder how many are made without controlled labora- 
tory conditions. Some of these tests involving weights 
and tensile strength often require an immense amount 
of time and effort to complete. Yet, if they are not 
made under laboratory control, they are virtually worth- 
less. 

Report on Regain Tests 

To pass from generalities to specific cases, we have 
found that the regain under the same atmospheric con- 
ditions corresponding to a regain in tire cord of 65 per 
cent as follows: 

For Egyptian cotton 7.25 per cent. 

For American 1 3-15-inch cotton 6.68 per cent. 

For American %-inch cotton 73 per cent. 

lor No, 8s single varn warp twist made from %-inch 
cotton 6.3 per cent. 

For 30's single warp twist made from 1 1-16-inch cot- 
ton 64 per cent. 

For 23s combed Egyptian 6.0 per cent. 

For tire cord made from combed Egyptian cotton low 
twist in ply and cable 6.25 per cent. 

Tire cord made from carded Egyptian high twist 6.20 
per cent. 
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Tire cord made from 1 3-16-inch cotton 65 per cent. 

In support of my contention about the superiority of 
regain control as compared with humidity control, | 
wish to call your attention to the copies of a laboratory 
log book, which have been distributed to each of you. 

You will note that this log book shows the time of day, 
the temperature, the relative humidity as determined 
by Sling psychrometer, the regain as indicated by a 
regain indicator, and the weather conditions. You will 
observe that the regain as shown by the oven is only 
determined about once a day instead of for each tested 
sample. This is because the laboratory found that the 
discrepancies between the oven results and the regain 
indicator were so minute that it was not necessary to 
use the oven except on one check test daily as a precau- 
tion to see that the indicator was operating properly. 

Controlled Regain 

If vou will examine the figures on this report you 
will see how closely the regain can be held to any desir- 
ed point, and I would have you particularly note the 
close agreement between the oven check and the indi- 
catir reading, because it was necessary on some special 
tests to raise the regain above the standard 6% per cent, 
it is quite apparent from the closest control possible 
that 6% per cent can be maintained with exactness 
when so desired. 

I think a.careful study of this one report will convince 
the more skeptical that there is only one simple, accu- 
rate and dependable method of making tests and I 
would be much interested in knowing if any of you can 
improve or even duplicate such results. 

In conclusion, I wish to ask some of the members to 
make an experiment with me, which will assist us in 
demonstrating the truth of my contention that relative 
humidity is very difficult to determine with the 
psychrometer. I am going to ask six gentlemen to assist 


guesswork and inaccuracies 


422 E. 58rd Street 


KRON SCALES FOR TEXTILE MILLS 


The Old Reliable, Automatic, Springless Dial Scales of proven 
~ merit and performance are dependably accurate and durable, 
: establishing speed and economy in your weighing operations. 

| Kron Scales will safeguard your profits by eliminating the 
that result from using old 
fashioned hand-operated beam scales. 


There are especially designed KRONS for Textile Mill require- 
ments —- COTTON SCALES — LAP SCALES — CLOTH 
SCALES—YARN SCALES—SLASHER SCALES. 


After 19 years of satisfactory service in the largest and most 
successful plants in the country, duplicate orders are coming 
in from these satished users with gratifying frequency. 

Write for booklet “CORRECT WEIGHING.” 


American Kron Scale Company 


New York City 


| 

| 

| 

ANGEST LINE BUILT IN USA- 
ECONOMY BALER CO.,Derr. (] ANN ARBOR,MICH.U.S.A. 
| 
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me and have provided two Sling psychrometers made 
by the leading manufacturers of humidity equipment in 
the United States. I will ask that two of these gentle- 
men make psychrometer readings simultaneously and 
write the readings down on a piece of paper without 
announcing them. I then wish two other gentlemen 
to do the same thing, followed by the last two. In this 
way we can see how closely two psychrometers will 
agree with each other and how closely different persons, 
all expert in the operation of this instrument, can come 
io arriving at the same results. 

In making this test bear in mind that an error of one 
aegree in temperature results in an error of approxi- 
mately one-half of one per cent in regain. Remember 
also that a regain indicator, such as | am using in my 
laboratory, is accurate to nearly one one hundredth of 
one per cent. I certainly cannot read a psychrometer 
accurately enough to determine expected regain within 
one-quarter of one per cent, and I am asking the co- 
operation of these six gentlemen of the committee to 
determine with some accuracy just what degree of 
correctness can be expected from psychrometric read- 
ings. 

The tensile strength of yarn and fabric varies so con- 
siderable with the regain that it is time wasted to make 
a series of tests with uncontrolled conditions. It is per- 
fectly possible that under such circumstances a test 
nay show the exact reverse of true conditions. Taking 
two samples of tire cord as an example; one having an 
actual break of 18, and the other 19 pounds, it is entirely 
possible that a test under uncontrolled conditions may 
show the weaker cord to be the stronger. If the weak 
cord was tested at a time of day when the regain was 
high, and the strong cord when it was low, the tests 
would show the exact reverse of the truth, and not only 
be worthless, but actually misleading. 


I would urge that any research tests made by anyone 
for dissemination throughout the industry, be made 
under controlled regain conditions. Drying a sample 
after breaking, and correcting for regain variations 1s 
af best a poor substitute for testing at correct regain 
point, and except for a limited number of heavy con- 
structions, correction factors are practically worthless. 
In all cases they are approximate, rather than accurate. 


The Biggest Cotton Unit in the Making 


Boston, Mass.—Berkshire Fine Spinning Associates, 
Inc., already one of the largest cotton manufacturing 
enterprises in the country, is committed to an expan- 
sion program that bids fair to result in a group having 
the largest spindleage of any in the country. ‘This is 
in line with the belief of directors of the company thal 
“present conditions in the textile industry require the 
grouping of manufacturing units under efficient man- 
agement, permitting the development of modern manu- 
facturing and merchandising methods.” 

The company was formed about a year ago as the 
consolidation of five mills, operating mainiy in the 
Berkshire Hills region. It has 515,384 spindles. Now it 
is making offers for Parker Mills and King Philip Mills 
ct Fall River, the former with 230,902 spindles and 
latter with 121,632 spindles. Should these two mills be 
absorbed, Berkshire would have 867,918 spindles and 
about 20,000 looms, and would rank as the largest manu- 
fecturing group in the country. Other large concerns 
are: Amoskeag with 688,000 cotton spindles, Manville- 
Jenckes 567,000 spindles, Pacific Mills 553,000, Riverside 
& Dan River 470,000, Cannon Mills 433,000 and Pepperell 
410,000. 
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Shears that are fully automatic allowing one 
operator to run a battery. 


Ball bearing throughout with Zerk System of 
Lubrication. 


Patented suction draws all loose ends from selvages 
into knives, without aid of brushes. 


Brushes provided when required to clean 
OFF LEAF AND MOTES 


Large production, low upkeep, small floor space, 
low first cost. 


Measuring, Examining, Rolling. 


Hermas Machine Company 


Warburton Ave., Susquehanna R. R. 
Hawthorne, N. J. 
Southern Representatives: 


Carolina Speciality Co. 
Charlotte, N. C. 


European Representatives: 
Textile Accessories, Ltd. 
Manchester, Eng. 


Improve dyein®& | 


NSATISFACTORY results were being 

obtained in dyeing cotton underwear 
tubing in a certain southern mill. 
was poor. 
day. 


Penetration 
Shades varied slightly from day to 


Since using Oakite as a penetrant in the dye 


bath decided advantages have been noted. 
Dyeing is now absolutely uniform. 


Textile mills everywhere are getting better 
results through the use of Oakite. Let our 
Service Man in your vicinity go over you 
| wet-finishing problems with you. 


Just writ 
and ask to have him call. No obligation. 


Oakite Service Men, cleaning specialists, are 
located in the leading industrial centers of 
the United States and Canada 
Manufactured only by 
OAKITE PRODUCTS, INC., 

NEW YORK 


OAKITE 


Indust?ial Cleaning Materials wna Methods 


88 Thames Bt., 


IWERMAS 
(= 
ll Cloth Room Machinery, Brushes, Shea 
| 
| 
| 
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SELLING AGENTS for 
SOUTHERN COTTON GOODS 


Deering, Milliken & Co., 


Incorporated 
79-83 Leonard Street 


New York 


99 Chauncey Boston 223 Jackson Blvd., Chicago 


— 


WOODWARD, BALDWIN & CO. 
Established 1828 


48 and 45 WORTH STREET, NEW YORK 
Selling Agents For 
SOUTHERN COTTON MILLS 


Philadelphia Boston St. Joseph : 
San Francisco Chicago Shanghai (China) 
St. Paul Cincinnati Minneapolis 


Wellington, Sears & Company 


93 Fraklin St., Boston 65 Worth St., New York 
Philadelphia Chicago Atlanta 
New Orleans San Francisco 


Amory. Browne 2 Co. 


Specializing in Selling Cotton Mill Products 
BOSTON, 48 Franklin St. 62 Worth St., NEW YORK 
Our Export Department Serves 69 Foreign Countries 


CURRAN & BARRY. 


320 Broadway 
New York, N. Y. 


Joshua L. Baily & Co. 


10-12 Thomas St., New York 
Offices in Principal Domestic and Foreign Countries 


COTTON GOODS 


New York.—Trading in cotton goods last week was 
more active than for several weeks past. The better 
octton market proved very helpful in stimulating busi- 
ness and in giving buyers more confident in prices. The 
sales for the week were in excess of production for the 
first time in several weeks. The best business was 
done in print cloths and convertibles, most of the orders 
calling for delivery before June. Some sellers did not 
care to go beyond April. 

Other lines of printed materials have been affected 
by the declines, reductions ranging from 2c to 4c a yard 
on printed wash fabrics selling above 20c a yard range. 
Towels have been revised on a price basis fully 10 per 
cent lower than recent lists and some values shown are 
lower in price than in 1926 when cotton was substantial- 
lv cheaper. Tickings and denims have heen sold at off 
prices but agents have not vet changed their lists. On 
the lower end of sheets and pillow cases prices con- 
tinue irregular and at the new low prices named some 
weeks ago forward business on the better grades has 
amounted to about 70 per cent of normal. Further 
reductions were made in bleached cottons and some 
flannel lines were reduced. Fine combed goods have 
been quite irregular and have sold on a low basis. Cur- 
tain materials, finished and unfinished, have been sell- 
ing at highly competitive prices. There has been little 
improvement in the volume of sales of heavy goods al- 
tho volume of sales of heavy goods although cotton has 
been attractively priced. 


Fine and fancy lines were not as active as gray goods, 
although here and there good sales of some rayon dress 
fabrics have been made, and a slight improvement in 
silk-and-cotton business has been noted. Prices have 
shown little change, although easier levels have been 
reached in some all-cotton descriptions. 


Cotton goods prices were quoted as follows: 


Print cloths, 27-in., 64x60s 4% 
Gray goods, 38%-in., 64x60s .... | 6 - 6% 
Gray goods, 39-in., 68x72s 7 
Gray goods, 39-in., 80x80s 8% 
Brown sheetings, 3-yard 9% 
Brown sheetings, 4-yard, 56x60s 
Brown sheetings, standard . 11 
Tickings, 8-ounce 18%-20% 
Standard prints ............ & 
Dress ginghams . 12%-15 


Constructive Selling Agents 
for 


Southern Cotton Mills 
J. P. STEVENS & CO., Inc. 


57 Worth St. 
New York City 


| 

| 
| 
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YARN MARKET 


rere 


Philadelphia, Pa. Conditions in the yarn market 
showed encouraging improvement during the week. The 
market added lo the 
and was responsible for a bett 


much stronger cotton 


varn situation demand 


and larger sales. Improvement has so far sinadanal 


slowly, but steadily. Buyers were more contident ol 
values and were willing to operate more freely than 
has heen the case for some weeks past. Inquiry was 


very good throughout the week. Davy to day sales were 


nore frequent and the quantities involved were larger 


In some omstances some vers contract 


Wiis reported. 
Prices were ona tirmer basis and much of the trregu- 
larity in heen seen in the 


quotations that has past 


several weeks was troned out. a 


current 


Spinners refused 
was offered them 
slow to pas 
higher 


dent of business that under 


prices, slivers were “divances but the 


lerlencyv toward 


prices became more evident! 
the week end. 
\iivances have, in fact, 


one-half 


were paid during the week, 
in instances oft 


cent. tuvers who have con- 
sented 14) operate the hig her hasis have struggled ti) 


cecure the level, but when convinced 


earher 


varn on the old 


that they could not get prices, have consented 


ity buv. Ht also is stated that some fairly large trans- 


have been consummated, extending 


lions 


through 


the summer, at prices better than it was feared might 


le secured, These transactions have been under nego- 
mations for some. time and represent mncreasing 


cence ihe the buver, 


(mong those operating somewhat more regularly are 
quantities covered on during the day 
wine one ana wo lots mine 


nsulators. The 


while 


amounts between 25.000 and 50,000 pounds were not as 


infrequent as they were up to last week. 
Southern Single Chain Warps 


White Carpet, 8s, 3 and 4- 


10s 28 ply 26% 
12s 28% Part Waste Insulating Yarn 
1és 2g Ss, I-ply 23 
30% SS, 2, and 
Ss, 2 3 and 4-ply 
10s, ply and 3-ply 24 
30s 35%, 12s, 2-ply 251 
2-ply 
Southern Two-Ply Chain 20s. 2-ply ” 
Warps 268, 2 35 
Rs 2d 0s, 2-ply 35% 
10s zs 
1 Pe 24 Duck Yarns, 3, 4 and 5-ply 
lés 30 Re on 
Os ol 
thw 
94s 341 
Us J6 
6s 30 
368 41 31% 
40s ex. 47% Southern Frame Cones 
Southern Single Skeins Rs 26% 
68 27 27 
SS Zs L2s 27% 
12s 28, 14s 28 
i4s 29 28% 
16s 29% 18s 29 
20s 30 ty 20s 29% 
24s 32%, 22s 30 
288 35 248 31% 
08 26s 32% 
Southern Two-Ply Skeins 25s 33 
en 30s 24% 
oY 
2s 2386 
16s 29 \, Southern Two-ply Mercerizing 
0s %1 Twist Combed Peeler 
248 33%, 8-12s 41 
34 la, 20s 44 
30s 35% 30s 47 
40s 42 368 48% 
40s ex 7 38s 50 
08 52% 40s 50% 
60s 61% 50s 54 
Carp: t Yarns 60s 62 
Tinged Carpet, 8s, 3 and 4- 70s 
ply . ..23 80s 
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CATLIN YARN COMPANY 


BOSTON PHILADELPHIA 


SOUTHERN OFFICE: 
1017 Commercial Bank Bidg. CHARLOTTE, WN. C. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 


RIDLEY WATTS & Co. 


Commission Merchants 


NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO 


PHILADELPHIA GHICAGO 


BOSTON BALTIMORE ST. LOUIS 


McCAMPBELL G COMPANY 
320 Broadway, New York 


Tere, 
MATIC SPOOE | 
fic SPEED WARP). 


TYING MACHIN 
DRAWING MACH 
HAN D KNOTTERS 


-COLMAN 


General Offices and Plant 


fas PROOKEORD. ILL. 


= 


wet. 


WENTWORTH 


Double Duty Travelers 


Last Longer, Make Stronger 
Yarn, Kun Clear, Preserve the . 
SPINNING RING. ‘The greatest / 


improvement entering the spinning | 
room since the advent of the HIGH \ 
SPEED SPINDLE. 


Manufactured only by the 


National Ring Traveler Co. 
Providence, R. |. 
31 W. First Street, Charlotte, N. C. 


Reg. U. 8. P. O. 
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CLASSIFIED ADS. 


ta 


Wanted 
Connection with cotton mill. 
experience Age 37. Will start any- 
where as desire to get back. HExperi- 
enced clerk to officer. Address J. Rh. 
l., eare Southern Textile Bulletin. 


10 years 


ai we 


Overseer Spinning Desires Connection 
Thoroughly acquainted 
management of spinning 
and Strictly sober! 
or small mill Go anywhere 
dent of giving satisfaction. 
eare Southern Textile 
~ 


efficient 

Lares 
(‘onfi- 
Address 
Bulletin 


with the 


Textile Wet Finishing Machinery 
Water Power Equipment 
Rolls —Wood. Metal, Rubber 
RODNEY HUNT MACHINE COMPANY 
SS MILL STREET ORANGE, MASS. 


| 


Master Mechanic Available 
Sixteen years experience Steam and 
electri (‘an handle any kind of shop 
and do welding Best of references. 
\ddress M. M.. care Southern Textile 
Bulletin 


BULLETIN 
CLASSIFIED ADS 


are read in practically every textile 
mill in the Southern States. Make 
your wants and offerings known 
through this medium. $3.00 per inch 
for each insertion. 


Set this style type, figure about 40 
words to the inch. 


Set this style, about 30 words to 
inch. 


March 27, 1930 


BIBB OFFICIAL SEES BETTER 
TIMES 


Frank H. Naylor, executive of the 
Columbus, plant of the Bibb 
Manufacturing Company, notes de- 
cided improvement in textile busi- 
ness conditions in his immediate 
section. 

“Business is a great deal better,” 
he says. “We are running all the 
machinery in the mill on a longer 
schedule and some departments are 
in operation the full week.” He 
compared the present schedule of 
the Bibb Manufacturing Company 
with that of two weeks ago and 
noted an increase of 33 1-3 per cent 
in that period. 


(ra... 


THE MOST 
RELIABLE 


THE MOST COMFORTABLE 


SAFEST 


Oils and Leathers 


We are manufacturers of Hough- 
ton’s Absorbed Olls and VIM Me- 
chanical Leathers—a total of over 
400 products. 


E. F. HOUGHTON & CO. 
P. O. Box 6913, North Philadelphia, Pa. 


THE RIGHT WAY TO TRAVEL 


is by train. The safest. Moat 
comforable. Most reliable. Costs 
less. Inquire of Ticket Agents 
regarding greatly reduced fares 
for short trips. 

SOUTHERN RAILWAY SYSTEM 


Becky Ann’s books 


Interesting Stories of 
Cotton Mill Life 


“A Man Without a 
Friend” 

“Only a Factory Boy” 
“Hearts of Gold” 
“The Better Way” 
“Will Allen—Sinner” 


Price $1.00 Each 


Order from 
CLARK PUBLISHING CO. 
Chariotte, N. C. 


TRAVEL 
| 
> 
| | 
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Low Southern Prices and Raw Silk Drop 
Cause of Eastern Hosiery Cuts 


With Southern mills, and particularly those in North 
Carolina, bombarding the Eastern market with the low- 
est prices on full-fashioned silk hosiery vel quoted by 
any section of the country, the reductions of 25 and 50 
cents a dozen. by Berkshire Knitting Mills and Apex 
Hosiery Company failed to create the stir ordinarily at- 
taching to revisions by leading houses. 

For some time the fast-growing industry in the South 
has served to make standard full-fashioned prices un- 
certain, but not until the last three monthss has its 
merchandise been produced in such quantity as lo cause 
A marked disturbance to manufacturers in the Phila- 
aelphia-Reading district. The mills in and near Char- 
lotte have apparently aimed at disposing of quantity 
production in the New York and Chicago markets, where 
volume at a price is most rapidly absorbed. The dump- 
ing process ,according to those best acquainted with the 
situation, has gradually undermined the prices of East- 
ern mills. 

While reductions were logical in the face of this keen 
competition, other representative hosiery concerns here 
appeared still to be in a quandary as to what action 
they might take. Some had already reduced prices in 
line with those emanating from the South. Others had 
merely reduced production and waited for any action 
the leading Eastern mills might decide to take. CUon- 
siderable surprise was evinced by the determination of 
Julius Kayser & Co. to maintain the prices it establish- 
ed last August, even though these prices broke the 
lowest level previously existing on unbranded goods. 
‘The firm’s announcement served to make the course of 
others even more difficult to decide, inasmuch as they 
are not certain what effect the Berkshire-Apex reduc- 
trons will have on buyers. 

Raw silk is approximately 65 to 70 cents a pound be- 
low the level of a year ago, and to this decline might 
he partly attributed the hosiery reductions. In the 
silk market there is a sentiment that the market re- 
raains in buyers’ hands, so that it is still possible tha! 
raw material prices will descend to lower depths. Some 
hosiery mills bought silk now going into stockings at 
25 to 35 cents higher than now quoted, and will suffer 
the most if they must reduce immediately. The ma- 
jority, however, paid at most only 10 and 15 cents a 
pound higher than the current market, and are in a 
better position to compete at the lower finished goods 
prices. 

Cheap merchandise is still flooding the market, and 
the South is contributing its share of substandard lots. 
It is noted that a number of mills in both sections of 
the country are making up these goods to the specifi- 
cation of buyers. Some of the 42-gauge numbers have 
from 8 to 12 courses less per inch than standard con- 
structions. 

There are 50 to 52 courses in a standard 42-gauge 
stocking, but some of those now on the market contain 
no more than 42 to 44, and others less. “Gauge” there- 


fore has almost lost its meaning, and courses have be- 
eae important specification. The makers of stand- 


ard’goods are suffering most by this specification evil, 
but are powerless to avert the present tendency until 
the buyers have experimented and learned the truth 
for themselves. Not only the gauges but some of the 
“official” prices can no longer be relied upon, as there 
are rebates at the end of the month and secret conces- 
sions that only the sellers and buyers concerned know 
about. 
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UNIVERSAL WINDING CO. 
Boston 


Textile Winding Machinery 


Southern Offices 


Charlotte, N. C. 
Frederick Jackson Jesse W. Stribling 
I. E. Wynne R. B. Smith 


Factory Office: Providence, R .I. 


Atlanta, Ga. 


“Where Quality Counts” 


US. 


RING 


U. S. Ring Traveler Co. 


159 Aborn St., PROVIDENCE, R. L. 


ANTONIO SPENCER, Pres. AMOS M. BOWEN, Treas. 


WILLIAM P. VAUGHAN 
Southern Represenative, P. O. Box 792, Greenville &. C. 


“WHERE TRAVELER NEEDS ARE PARAMOUNT,” 
Use the UNIVERSAL STANDARD PRODUCTS, which in- 
sure you against Interruptions and Delays in your work. 

FOR FINE YARNS— 


Use OUR SPECIALL TEMPERED NARROW TRAV- 

FOR UNIFORMITY OF TWIST IN PLYS AND CORDs— 

Use the new “BOWEN PATENTED VERTICAL OFF- 
SET” Patent No. 1,636,992. 


REG. U. 8. PAT. OFF. 


ROLLER CALF 


R. NEUMANN & CO. 
Hoboken, N. J. 
Direct Factory Representatives in the South 
SOUTHERN TEXTILE SPECIALTY CO., Greenville, 8. Cc. 


Neutrasol Products Corp. | 


41 Park Row New York 1 


Proprietors of 


NEUTRASOL V-75 | 


For soaking natural silk 
tor hosiery. 


NEUTRASOL 


FARBESOL 
For producing the softest 
finish known on any type 
of textile fabric. 


SERAYON 


For producing the most For soaking natural silk 


perfect Rayon Crepe. for general throwing. 
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EMPLOYMENT BUREA{J 


The fee for joining our employment bureau for three months is $2.00 which will 
also cover the cost of carrving a smal! advertisement for two weeks 


If the applicant is a subscriber to the Southern Textile Bulletin and his subscription 
is paid up to the date of his joining the employment bureau the above fee is only $1.00. 

During the three month's membership we send the applicant notices of al vacancies 
in the position which he desires and carry small advertisements for two. weeks. 


WANT position as overseer weaving. 
Seven years as overseer one plant 
Efficient. Best references. No. 5705. 


WANT position with large mill or chain 
of mills as overhauler spinning. Can 
do fitting and moving. No. 5706. 


WANT position as second hand in card- 
ing, day or night. Two in family to 
work itn mill. Good references. No. 


WANT position as overseer weaving and 
slashing. Experienced on plain fancies 
and jacquards—cotton and rayon. Jac- 
quards preferred. I. C. S. course and 
good references. No. 5708. 


WANT position as master mechanic. Go 


anywhere. Age $37. Experienced in 
cloth and cord mills. Licensed station- 
ary engineer. Best references. No. 


5709. 

WANT position as overseer carding. Age 
42. 12 yearg overseer. Efficient and re- 
liable. No. 5710. 


WANT position as overseer cloth room, 
or shipping. Age 36. 12 years as over- 
seer and shipping clerk on denims and 
checks. Married. Strictly sober. Best 
references. No. 5711. 


WANT position as overseer spinning, or 


rayon preparation. Age 20 years 
experience in spinning. Six years on 
rayon preparation. Would consider 


position as salesman with reliable firm. 
No. 6712. 


WANT positior superintendent or as 
overse wifding or spinning. 12 years 
experience. On present job four years. 
References. 5713. 


spinning. 
four years overseer. 
calculations. Prefer carding. 
ences. No. 6714. 


Refer- 


WANT position as overseer weaving. 
Experienced on sheetings, drills, sa- 
teens and chambrays. Age 42. Best 
references. 5715. 


WANT position as engineer or mechanic. 
All kinds of engineering and shop 
work. Well experienced and qualified. 
No. 5716. 


WANT position as electrician or master 
mechanic. Sixteen years experience. 
Prefer N. C. References. No. 5717. 


WANT position as master mechanic. 17 
years experience. On present job eight 
years. Eployers will recommend me. 
No. 5718. 


WANT position as overseer spinning. 
Nos. 2s to 40s. Age 33. Prefer N. C. 
Best references. No. 5719. 

WANT position as overseer weaving 
Experienced on a wide variety of goods, 
piain and fancy. Good references. No. 


59720 


WANT position as dyer. 11 years ex- 
perience on raw stock yarn and beams 
Can handle laboratory work No. 6721. 

WANT position as electrician or master 
mechanic. 15 years experience both 
lines. Best references. No. 5722 


WANT position as overseer weaving. 
or as second hand in large mill. L. Cc. S. 
eraduate. Experienced on denims. 
References. No. 6723. 


WANT position as overseer spinning. 15 
years experience. Efficient and reliable. 
test references. No. 5724. 


WANT position as slasher tender. Ex- 
perienced on rayon and fine cotton 
yarns, stripes and checks. Good refer- 


ences No. 5725. 


WANT position as master mechanic. 21 
years experience. Can hold any size 
job. Will go anywhere. No. 6726. 


Experi- 


WANT position as loom fixer. 
ed on Drapers.—Comp. 


WANT position as overseer weaving, 
plain or fancies. Experienced on box 
looms. Good manager of help. Good 
references. No. 5726. 


WANT position as overseer or second 
hand in carding, or as comber fixer, or 
card grinder 20 years experience in 
card room. References. No. 5727. 


WANT position as overseer weaving or 
cloth room. Experienced and reliable. 
No. 6728. 


WANT position as master mechanic. 15 
years experience on steam and electric 
drive. Good references. No. 5729 


WANT position as superintendent, on 
colored or white goods,—broad cloth, 
covert, ticking, denims, chambrays, to- 
baceo cloth. Best character, training 
experience and ability. No. 5730. 


WANT position as overseer weaving. 
Familiar with anything except Jac- 
quards. Best references. No. 5781. 


WANT position as overseer napping. & 
years experience with Woonsocket 36 
and 20 roll double-acting machines. 
Best references. No. 5782. 


WANT position as overseer weaving. 
Married, age 38, I. C. S. graduate, many 
years practical experience. Good loom 
man, good leader and manager of help. 
Sober and reliable. No. 56734. 

WANT position as overseer carding. 8 
and best references. 
wi 


WANT position as master mechanic. Best 
references. No. 36. 


WANT position as overseer weaving— 
any kind except Jacquards. No. 5737. 


WANT position as overseer carding. Now 
employed but wish to change. No. 5738. 


WANT position as overseer cloth room. 
Age 37, 16 years experience on drills. 
sheetings, prints and denims. Good 
shipping clerk. No. 5789. 


WANT position as superintendent. card- 
er or spinner, day or night. Age 37. 
Best references. No. 5740 


WANT position as overseer carding or 
spinning or as superintendent. 20 years 
experienced white and colored work. 
Will go anywhere. No. 5741. 


WANT position as overseer weaving, de- 
signing or finishing. Nine years with 
present company. Can give references 
and satisfaction. No. 5742 


WANT position as overseer spinning. Age 
30, experienced on white and colored 
work I. C. 8. course on carding and 
spinning Strictly sober and reliable 
Good references. No. 5742 


WANT position as overseer carding or 
spinning or both. Experienced and re- 
No. 6744. 
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CAMPERDOWN SALE AWAITS 
TAX SALE 


Greenville, S. C.—Provided suit- 
able tax adjustments can -be made, 
Camperdown Mill and all property, 
including more than 100 operatives 
houses, warehouses, etc., will prob- 
ably be purchased by a group ol 
local including Sidnes 
Bruce, the present manager, il was 


stated by a member of the ereditors 


persols, 


committee, 


A price’ is understood to have 
been tentatively agreed up, but the 
deal will not be closed until definite 
can be reached regardime 
the figure at which if will be assess- 
mi for taxation. It is poimted out 
that in making returns for taxation 
purposes, the basis should he the 
price al which it is purchased, and 
not the appraised valuation. 

The mill and proverty was recent 
lv Ind in bv the 
W) and since that time efforts have 


continued toward tts sale. both the 


ereditlors bor $270,- 


local and non-resident buyers. 

Mr. Bruce is now in New York, 
but is expected to return to Green- 
Ville the first of next week. 


SPINDLE HOURS SHOW 
DECREASE 
Washington, D. C.—Uotton spin- 
ning in February showed a decline 
aus compared with January and also 

with February of last vear. 

On a single shift basis, the Census 
Bureau reported, the average num- 
ber of spindles were operated af 
97.7 per cent 
with 1003 per cent capacity in 
January this vear and 110.7 per 
cent in February last vear. 


capacty, compared 


Active spindle hours in February 
Lotaled 7,091,385,449 or an average ot 
205 hours per spindle in place. 
compared with 8173,380,372, or an 
average of 236 hours, in Jannars 
lhis vear and 8,223,276,151, or an 


average of 233 hours, in Februar’ 
Vvear. 

Spinning spindles in place kebru- 
ary 28 totaled 34523.201, of which 
owere operated al some 
time during the month, compared 
With 34,630,866 and 29,198,134 for 
January this vear and 35,327,824 and 
31,007,936 for February last year 

The average number of spindles 
operated during February was 33,- 
742,793, compared with 34,733,046 In 
January this vear and 39,119,076 in 


February last. year. 
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1830—One-hundredth Anniversary—1930 


( 
SHUTTLE PEOPLE 
Are Now Making 
SPECIAL TENSION 
Chromium Plated Pads 


For W eaving 
Rayons, Silks, Worsteds 
and Fine Cottons 
To improve the uniformity of your fabrics 


Send for information. 


The J. H. WILLIAMS CO. 


MILLBURY, MASS. 
GEORGE F. BAHAN, Southern Representative 
Box 581, Charlotte, N. C. 


PRINTING 


All Kinds of 
MILL and OFFICE 
FORMS 


DAVID CLARK, Owner 


WASHBURN 
Company 


P. O. Box 974, 18 W. 4th St., Charlotte, N. C. 


SOUTHERN TEXTILE BULLETIN 


Poor, Old Rings 
Mean 


Poor, Slow 
Production! 


You don’t employ great- 
grandfathers in your mill, 
nor can you get top speed 
and quality of production 


' with spinning and twister rings that arc on thei 


last legs. 


If your rings show the “old-age wr 
roughness and unevenness, change ev 
DIAMOND FINISH Rings and notice th 
difference! 


SPINNING RING CO 


Clark’s Directory 


OF SOUTHERN TEXTILE MIL! = 


Gives capital, number a- 


chines, officers, buyers, n 
om tendents, kind of powe 

product and telephone nur 
JDIRECTORY) | of every Southern Cotto: 


|| Also-contains sections: 
TEXTELE MILLS | flor Traveling Men, 
| Clark’s Code Word Ind 
Printed on thin pape 


| | | bound, pocket size. 
| 


Iwo Rrevisions Yearly k 


> 


this Directory Accura 
( om plete. A copy shout 
j Borage ames the office of every cor 
— ~ which sells to Southern 7 i 
Wills and in the pocket of ever 
Salesman who travels this territory. 


Current Edition: January, 1930 


Price $2.00 


Clark Publishing Co. 


Charlotte, N. C. 
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BEAMS and 
BEAM HEADS 


For All Systems of 
HIGH SPEED WARPING 


Accurate Balanced 
True Running 


BUILT BY 


Allen Company 
NEW BEDFORD, MASS. 


Southern Office—Charlotte, N. C. 
“The Only Successful High Speed Head” 


1929 


“suffer 
| Card Clothing 


You cannot arford to operate your cards without at 


least trying a set of this celebrated card Clothing. 


Once tried, always used 


Continuous Automatic Extractor 


This apparatus consists of a ruggedly mounted pair of 12” 
diameter compound lever weighted squeeze rolls, with ad- 


justable feed and doffer aprons, to which bleach or dye liquor Howard Bros 

saturated cotton or woo! is continuously delivered Ly an . 

Automatic Feed and by which the maximum percentage of ‘ 

such contained liquid is squeezed from the fibres and runs to M f t ( 

waste or is recovered as the situation demands anu ac uring Ompany 
Why not employ this modern Extractor in your dyehouse? 


Fstablished 1866 


C. G. SARGENT’S SONS CORP. Home Office and Factory. Worcester, Mass. 
Graniteville, Mass. 
Builders of Cotton Stock Drying Machines Branches: 
and Yarn Conditioning Machines Atlanta, Ga. ‘“JVactory) Philadelphia, Pa. 


Fred HH. White, Southern Representative. Charlotte, N. C. : 
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Edited by “Becky Ann” (Mrs: Ethel Thomas) _ 


CHARLOTTE, N. C., Marcu 27, 1930 


News of the Mill Villages 


‘DELANO, TENN. 


Dear Aunt Becky: 
Our little village is beginning to 


put on spring attire; we are at the™ 


foot of the mountains where the air 
is fresh and sweet. 

mill is running fuli time. Mr. 
Joe second hapd_in carding, 
has resigned. 


Miss Prudy Rogers has gone home 
for the week-end. 

Mr. Harper, overseer spinning, at- 
‘tended church at Whitmore, Sun- 
day. 

Our band is making splendid pro- 
gress. 

There has been some sickness in 
the village, but all are improving 
now. 

Gupid seems -to be on the job 
around here. Judging from what we 
see and hear. 

Mr. Potter, our bookkeeper, spent 
the week-end in Etawab. 

Our superintendent, Mr. Nuttall, 
spent Saturday afternoon making a 
garden. 


ROBA. 
(Rosa, I have misplaced your 
name and address. Please send it— 
Aunt Becky.) 


NINETY-SIX, 8. ©. 


Dear Aunt Becky: 

Mrs. Bettie Pearson, 58, wife of J. 
L. Pearson, died at her home on 
Park street, Friday morning after 
an illness of three weeks. Funeral 
services. were conducted by her pas- 
tor, Rev. H. B. Coon; interment was 
in Ninety-Six cemetery, 

Besides her husband Mrs. Pear- 
son is survivcd by-three daughters: 
Mrs. N. FE. Simpson, Mrs. Samuel 
Fuller and Mrs. Melvin’ Hart, all of 
Ninety-Six; two sisters, Mrs. W. &. 
McKinney, Thomson, Ga., and Mrs. 
Annie Avery, Pelham, and ten 
grandchildren. 

Mrs, Pearson had lived here in the 

village for seven years; she was a 
good woman and left many friends. 


_.Mr. “Berry is very sick im the 
Greenwood hospital; we hope he 
will soon be well again. 

Friends of Mr. Lucian Hobson on 
Lowell. street will be delighted to 
know he is improving fast. 

An amatuer contest was held at 
the school building Saturday eve- 
ning; prizes were given to the win- 


WHAT IS EDUCATION? 


To educate is to _guide growth. 
Schools exist to help children until they 
are able to continue their own’ develop- 
ment. The child’s connection with the 
school should not cease whtil, 

1. He habitually maintains kimsel{ in 
Sound health. 

2. He is a constant learner in. all the 
problems of life. 

3. He maintains his home relation- 
ships with an appreciation of their 
meaning to him and to society. 

4. He assumes his responsibility for 

faithful citizenship, including the duty 
of helping to form righteous public sen- 
timent. 

5. He is able to meintain - himself 
happily in a useful vocation with a fair 
prospect of grewth advancement. 

6. He knows how to use leisure time 
in ways that build wp, enrich, and 
beautify his own life and the lives of 
others. 

7, He appreciates ethical character as 
means of harmonising his .own life 
with the well being of his fellows — 
From the Journal of the National Edu- 
cation Association. 


atte 


ners, Mr. “Buddie” .Hunnicut and 
Mr. Fred Wilson won first prize, 
and Elizabeth Willingham, generally 
known as “Punk” by her “little 
friends,» won second prize, whieh 
was three dollars. The money col- 
lected will be used for a library for 
the. school. 


SLIM, 


Margaret, 


LAUREL, MISS. 


Dear Aunt Becky: 


We are on short time, but hope 
not for long. Quite a few are taking 
Advantage of the short time to fish. 
Messrs. Joe Goodrich, J. A. Burt, 
Dane Parrish and C. 0. Burt are 
spending ~the week-end on Red 
River. ._Here’s hoping they will have 
good luck. 

Our president, Mr. M. E. Geer, has 
been confined to his room for two 
weeks at the home of his son, W. W. 
Geer. Mrs. Geer from Atlanta, Ga., 
came to see him. 


Mrs. P. D. Silmal of Atlanta, Ga., 
is -visiting Mrs. J. C. Wright. 


Mr. J. F. Long and family spent 
Sunday, March {0 in Jackson, Miss. 
Horace Long of Jackson, Miss., 
spent Sunday, March i6th im the 
home of his uncle, Mr. J..L. Long. 
Mr. Alfred Harding and wife of 
Meridian, but now of Greenville, 
with his father and mother, Mr. and 


Mrs. C, T. Harding. 


Mr. J. F. Long made a flying trip 
to Syluria and Birmingham,’ Ala., 
last week-end. He.is now in Doug- 
lasville, Ga., for a few days. 

Mrs. W. C: Martin, formerly of 
Meridan, but now of Greenville, 
Miss. visited her sister, Mrs. J. A. 
Burt and Mrs. Mack Jones, for a few 
days recently. Their brothers Mr. 
Nathan Dearman, wife and daughter 
of Gulfport, Miss.,. and 
Matlie Dearman and family of 
Quitman, Miss, visited here at the 
same time. 

Mr. C, A. Keown has been right 
sick with pneumonia, but is better 
at this time. 

Mrs. H. W. Smallwood visited her 
husband at the sanitorium iast 
week-end, His condition is some 
better, much to the delight of his 
many friends. 

The story is just fine and know it 
will continue to be. 

JUST ME. 


Show your friends the Home Sec- 
tion. They'll like it too. 
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Becky Ann’s Own Page 


“THE GOOD OLD SOUTH” 


Being the Murmurings of a North- 
erner in Charlotte 

No room at the hotel. ... why do 
people attend conventions? ... The 
lobby crowded with pests who asks 
you “How much insurance are you 
carrying?” . You know the type 
. Why “are there insurance 


agents? ... another hotel .... more 
insurance agenis .. . but not so 
many .. « Insurance agents and 
rain.... what could be worse? 
Out on the street ....a lull m the 
rain... .t 18S Warm .... One Te- 


deeming feature of the .. 
warmness .... now I know why 
kittens purr... . signs in the shop 
windows ... . signs .. Magnets 
which draw the housewife from the 
kitchen sink. When is-a bargain 
not a bargain? .... “Dollar Day!” 

. “Coats, Half Price!” “Hat,” 
“Shoes at a bargain!’ Housewives 
spending husbands money .... Well, 
that’s what we married him for”... 


I'm glad I'm single ... . I wonder? 

Women in the streets .... the 
streets are full of women ... . all 
going somewhere all being 
drawn to the signs .... shopkeepers 
suddenly gone altruistic .... Live 
and let live .... love your neigh- 
bor .... do unto others .... out 


East Trade street .... past wmdows 
full of North Carolina country cured 
hams .... Gee! they look good!.... 
the City Hall .... the County Court 
House .... “Gentleman of the Jury, 
Order in the Court!” .... the Law 
building ... . cubby holes which 
house important gentlemen who 
send people to jail and prevent peo- 
ple from being sent to jail 
gentlemen who spend most of the 
toying with words... . arrang- 
ing words into phrases. —. . phrases 
to move jurymen who would rather 
be in their own offices. 

Out on the street a black man 
with a twisted mind.... a broom 
ir his hand; he thinks he is a 
soldier. He is bedecked with tin 
medals and other things ornament- 
al; I stop to listen to his babble: “If 
you all gotta wife, don't look at an- 
other-man’s wife!” . extolls 
the listening mob) .... “What God 
has put togedder, let no man put 
asunder!” .... advice from an idiot 
. sound advice at that... 
wonder what idiots think about? 
.... perhaps idiots wonder what we 
think about .... he reminds me of 
another black man I saw in Barhba- 
does .... or was it Gairo?..\. he 
jumped on broken glass in his bare 
feet to show that he was possessed 
of the spirits .... I know a lot of 
gentlemen .... not black either 

. . . Who have been possessed of 
the Spirits .... or full of it. 

A little farther on, another black 


~—sales-talks. ... 


man selling phamplets... . “Here 
ya are, one thousand poems by all 
the great poets” .... Had an idea 
one time I would be a poet... . glad 
I changed my mind .... hate to be 
hawked on the street by a black 


man....and wear long hair; don't 
like long haired men ....or short 
haired women .... well .... .poets 


must live ....so0 do black men. 

Down North Tryon ... . picture 
shows with signs outside... . “Billy 
Dove,” “Street Angel” .... “Phan- 
tom of The Opera” . more mag- 
nets... .if the houswives have any 
morey left after the shopping they 
will go to the picture .... The hus- 
band who earns the money can wait 
for his dinner .... The Doctor's 
building .... more women. ?. 
women with children... . going to 
the doctor; poor kids... . “a tea- 
spoonful every two hours” . .. . their 
mother’s thmk they are sick . 
more ways to spend the husband's 
money . . Well. . Doctors mus! 
livel.<... The same as poets.... 
and black men. 

Florists’ windows ... . flowers in 
ice-boxes ... . poor flowers; 


‘Flowers that grow in a green-house 
Must miss the out-doors green and 
blue, 
“I'm just as sorry for them as - 
For animals grown in a zoo!” 


.. Hawkers selling flowers on the 


streets ....Jonquils .... kids being 
harangued by doctors, and flowers 
penned up in ice-boxes ....a queer 
world! 

Independence building... . loaf- 
ers basking after the rain. . . dream- 
ers .... dreamers with ideas .... 


ideas that do not move around ..- . 
they talk of tariff, Al Smith .... 
Herbert Hoover... . “Coolidge was- 
n't so hot” .... “If I were Presi- 
dent!” ....ah me!.... dreamers 

.. I think I'll go home; my home 
is a hotel room: better go—only 


place I can find peace... .T hope 


there are no rooms full of insurance 
agents about me who practicé their 
heard about an in- 
surance agen! who practiced his 


sales-falks on his dog .>. . he was 
arrested by the 8. P.C. A..... serv- 
ed him right... . dogs have enough 
lo put up with! 

Tie South is peaceful .... no 
noises in the streets .... no rattle 


- Of machine guns bringing down a 


rival beer runner greets the ear... . 
maybe the Southern beer runners 
have a more subtle way of settling 
their differences? .... not much 
beer down here .... corn whiskey 

. and it’s good-. .. . but T forgot 
.... Bishop Cannon and Al Heflin 
hail for this locality ....shh!.... 
sh! .... No intoxicating stuff, you 
insurance people. ... but I love the 
South .... only decent place to get 
a meal ....hot biscuits! . . . chick- 


en... . Candied sweets .... yum! 
.. The way to a man’s heart 
, through his stomach .. . . guess 


thats why the South bas captured 
my heart. 
J. B. BELL. 


HALEYVILLE, ALA. 
Alabama Mills Co. 


Dear Aunt Becky: 

Our mill has started up full time 
now, and from the looks .of our 
orders, we shall be kept busy for a 
long time. 

One thing of which we have good 
reason to be proud, is our newly or- 
ganized night school. It is divided 
into two classes, the ‘beginngrs and 
the more. advanced ones are taking 
a course in textile work starting - 
with the opening room and going on 
through the entire mill. All the 
boys and men seem to be very in- 
lerested and the majority are taking 
an active part. It was astonishing 
to find how few were advanced as 
far as the seventh grade even, but 
it was far more astonishing to find 
how quickly they “eaught on.” Our 
geod superintendent is very inter- 
ested in this schoo! and he is going 
lo give both classes a big supper if 
they econtmue their good work and 
have an average of twenty students 
in attendance for the eight weeks. 
He said that it has enabled him to 
get_closer to and more intimate with 
the boys during the trying times we 
have just gone through more than 
anything else could have ever done. 
We appreciate very much the co- 
operation and the enthusiastic spirit 
of the students as well as the teach- 
ers. 

Our master mechanic, Mr. Will 
Hill, has been transferred to the 
main machine shops in Jasper for 
more training. Mr. Grady Horn of 
Memphis, is to succeed him. Mr. 
Horn was formerly located here 
with the Southern railway shops 
and he, as well as his wife, is known 
throughout Haleyville for their 
kindliness and congeniality towards 
everyone. 

Since [I gave you the line-up of our 
men last, if has undergone a com- 
plete change, with exception of our 
superintendent, Mr. Bolton, and our 
weave room overseer, Mr. Bostick. 
At present our line-up is as follows: 

Mr. 8. L. Bolton, superintendent: 
Mr. R. GC. Hieks, cashier: (Mr. Hicks 
is also one of our night-school 
teachers.) Mr. Clarence Driver, 
formerly of Humboldt; Tenn, over- 
seer of carding and spinning; (He 
is & teacher at our night-se hool.) 
Mr. J. E. Bostick, overseer weaving, 
spooling and warping; Mr. Doc 
Smith, overseer of the cloth room. 

Fifty pecan trees have been set 
out all through the village. They 
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are encased in white frames te pre- 


vent destruction and the frames 
also make them very. attractive. 
Prizes have been offered.for the 


prettiest yards, which has Cadsed 
the housewives to.take even more 
interest-in making their yards at- 
tractive. Even our superintendent, 
Mf. Bolton, has been making flower 
beds around the office. 

Mr. and Mrs. 8S. M, Gole, formerly 
omé of our best neighbors but at 
present residents of Morton, Miss., 
are the proud parents of a nine- 
pound baby girl. 

Aunt Becky, when you go On your 


vacation this summer, dont fail to 


visit Haleyville. 
BETTY JEAN 


FAYETTE, ALA. 
Alabama Mills Co. 


Dear Aunt Becky: 

I have visited a number of the 
mills of Alabama Mills Company, 
but the one characteristic I have 
found present in Fayette which fhe 
other mills did not possess, was the 
interest in sports. Last year we had 
a very successful base ball club and 
we have had a very good basketbal) 
team this year. Everyone comes 
out to the games and, therefore, it 
creates a friendliness that otherwise 
would not exist. Mr. Hollis is the 
business manager of them, James 
Redden, is coach and Otto Redden is 
captain. We hope to have our. base- 
ball club organized again soon. 

Our mill is still running forty-five 
hours’ per week, but we hope to be. 
on full time again soon. Our line- 
up is as follows: Mr. H. J. Christ- 
ley, superintendent; Mr: Hollis, over- 
seer Of spinning and carding; Mr; 
Homer Roberts, overseer weaving; 
Mr. James Redden, overseer cloth 
room; Mr. Daniels, master~™ me- 
chanic. 


One distinct honor that we feel 
sure belongs to us alone (among 
Alabama Mills Gompany) is the 
erection of a splendid church on the 
mill property. It is not ready for 
use at present, but everyone is in- 
terested in making it successful and 
we all look forward to its comple- 
tion. rs 

Prizes are being offered here also 
for the prettiest yards. Most every- 
one is competing for the prize; how- 
ever, the supérintendent, cashier 
and overseers are excluded. Pecan 
trees have been set out throughout 
the village—in the back yards. 
Other trees had preyiously been set 
out in the frodat yards, so it was 
necessary for the pécan trees to be 
put in the back. 

Mr. and Mrs. Clyde Groves, form- 
erly of Love Field, are the proud 
parents of a baby girl, Betty Jean. 
So, you see I have a (pen) name- 
sake. 

Miss Vesta Nicols and Floyd New- 
man are among our newly weds. 
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Mrs. H. R. Dobbs, who has been 
suffering with a mis-placed kneecap 
visited relatives in Corinth, Miss., 
last week-end. 

“BETTY JEAN” 


ERLANGER, N. C. 


Dear Aunt Becky: 

The Wednesday night prayer 
meeting of thé M. E. church, will be 
conducted by the Men's Class, and 
afterward, the choir will practice. 

The Standard Training Schoo! for 
Sunday school workers which was 
held in Lexington, was decided a 
success: fifteen enrolled from Er- 
langer and fourteen got diplomas. 
‘That was fine—Aunt Becky.) 

Mr. and Mrs. H. L: Bishop and son, 
Earl, of Cramerton, are here visit- 
ing their son, L. L. Bishop and 
daughter, Mrs. Darnell; Mr. and Mrs. 
Bishop use to live in Erlanger. 

Messrs. L. ©. Bishop and W. O. 
Woods, visited in Hamlet ,last week. 

Mr. Milton Erlanger, one of the 
owners of the mill, was here last 
week -visitimg the school and the 
mill. 

-ELMER. TREXLER. 


MACON, GA. 


™~ 


Atlantic Cotton Mills - 


Dear Aunt Beeky: 

Tt has been quite a while since 
“Lucky Strike” has had anything to 
say through the columns of Home 
Section, but not because I have for- 
gotten this wonderful little paper. 
I am a constant reader of the Home 
Section, and get lots of information 
from the news of other mills: I am 
in love with. your story, “Alice In 
Blunderland.” 

We are having good health at our 
mill, where there was several cases 
of mumps recently. We have lots of 
help, and our work is running good. 
Let me say something about our 
superintendent, Mr. 8. M. Arrington, 
he is most dearly loved and honored 
by all of his employees; he is one 
of the best superintendents in the 
South—~or we believe this about 
him; we look upon him as our -lead- 
er, for we have hever known him 
io drive one of his employees; he 
leads through kindness and_ gentile 
words. There is nothing too large, 
or nothing too small for us te do 
for him. All of our overséers are 
geod men, they work together as 
One, and for one another; so you 
may know that we are all as a large 
family. 

Mr. ©. W. James now has charge 
of our finishing department; we are 
giad to have Mr. James back with 
our organization, as he belongs to 
our family of co-workers, but has 
been away for the past three years. 

The Pivot Club has announced 
that they are to have a barbecue 
soon: these Pivot men are real men; 
they do things in the right way and 
you .¢an just bet when they say, 
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“feed,” they mean plenty of good 
things for the whole Atlantic family; 
I do not know just the date that this 
will take place, but will tell you 
more aobut it later. 

Qur church and Sunday school is 
ote top; we are havifig a large class 
of young men in the Bible class, and 
the membership. is steadily increas- 
ing weekly. Woman's Bible 
ciass met with Mrs. W. J. Ward at 
102 English avenue, on last Friday 
evening, and were served a delicious 
sniad and.iced course, followed by 
delicious fruit punch, after which 
games were played. Quantities of 
jonquils, narcissus, daffodils and hy- 
acinths were the colorful decora- 
tions throughout the home on this 
occasion; special invited guests 
were Mr. G. W. McCommon, presi- 


dent of the mills, and Mr. 8. M. 
Arrington, manager and superin- 
tendent. 

Mrs. H. A. Allen, was the week- 
end guest of her sister, Mrs. D. H. 
Arrington. Mr. and Mrs. W. H. 
Waldren, of North Macon, spent 


Sunday with Mr. 8S. M. Arrington, 
Mrs. Waldren’s father. 

We are sorry to report that Mrs. 
S. F. Mailey, was called to the bed- 
side of her sister in South Macon 
last Monday. 


Hello, “Just Greenville,” and also 
“Brown Eyes” of Opp. Dutch is still 
with the Atlantic family, but is not 
writing for the Home Section just 
al this time. We all enjoy your 
writing—iet us have more of it. 

Aunt Becky, what has become of 
“Blue Bird” of the California Cot- 
ton Mills Company of Selma, Ala.? 
Looks like the Blue Bird would 
come baek to us again, as spring is 
here. 

With the dawn of the beautiful 
springtime, we have an inspiration 
to do something to make our village 
a better place—a more beautiful 
piace; so, Our clubs are working 
right along to that end. - 

Aunt Becky, I want you to hurry 
on over to Macon, and visit us. 
When shall we look for you? 

LUCKY STRIKE. 


(Thank you! Can't come soon, 
but will visit. you when I do get 
there—Aunt Becky.) 


NASHVILLE, TENN. 


Ingram Mfg. Co. 


Dear Aunt Becky: 

We sure do enjoy reading the 
Home Section, and think the story, 
“Alice In Blunderland” is just fine. 
But “The Way of a Woman” was 
my favorite. A-strely did like that 
story and as‘soon as if comes out in 
book form, I want a copy oft. 

Aunt Becky, we sure are having 
beautiful weather; everybody is 
making gardens and it seems there 
will be plenty of vegetables raised 
around here. 
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Mr. O. H. Ingram, our president 
and Mr. J. H. Shackleford, office 
manager; motored to Asheville, N. 
C., for a week-end plesure trip. 

Mr. RR. H. Waldreh, our gate 
watchman has had a baby very sick 
with dyptheria but it is doing nicély 
now. 

BROWN EYES and MERINO. 


EASLEY, 8. ©. 
Alice Mfg. Co. 


Mr. antl Mrs. A. D. Gwen and fami- 
ly, visited in Greenwood, Sunday, as 
guests of Mr. and Mrs. C. R. Raney. 

Miss Eunice Manley of Salem, is 
spending the week with Miss Lois 
Smith. 

The Fisher Drama Company of 
Greenville, presented the play, “My 
Mother” at the Alice School audi- 
torium, Saturday evening. 

Mr. and Mrs. Frank Welborfi of 
near Pickens, were the guests of 
Mrs. Welborn's parents, Mr. and 
Mrs..Ben Holder during the week- 
end. 

Mrs: M. B. Carter and Miss Leola 
Carter, spent. last week in Green- 
ville, with Mr. and Mrs. O. L..Perry. 

Mr. and Mrs. Furman. Johnson, 
Miss Ruby Johnson and Miss Bliza- 
beth White, spent Sunday with the 
family of Mr. W. L. Cartee. 

Friends of little Kathleen Austin 
are sorry to learn that she is ill in 
bed with. a touch of pneumonia. 

Mr. ard Mrs. Bud Smith of Laur- 
ens, visited relatives Were during 
the week-end. 

Rey. W. Dodd and family 
the dinner guests of Mr. and Mrs. 
L. M. Southerland, Sunday. 

X. Z. 


MILLEN, GA. 
Morgan Cotton Mills of Georgia 


Dear Aunt Becky: 

We are having some rainy weath- 
er tlow. There ig very little sick- 
ness on the village, at present. 

Mrs. Della Barber has moved to 
Shannon, Ga. 

Mr. Millard Barbee has gone to 
Langley, 8. C., for a short stay. 

Mrs. Nell Blackstone and Viola 
Anthony, have gone to Augusta, to 
work, 

Mr. Willie Babb is spending some 
time in Augusta. 


Mr. and Mrs. W. E. Rambow 
motored to Manning, 8S. C. last 
week-end, stoppimge on the way 


back in Columbia, to see Mrs. Ran- 
bow’s sister, Mrs. Oscar Hillyar. 


Mr. John Oxford has gone to 
Vidalia, Ga, where he will help 
operate a lunch room. 

ELMA. 


CALHOUN FALLS, S. C. 


Dear Aunt Becky: 
We are constant readers of your 
Home Section and haven't seen Gal- 


houn Falls in a good while. We 
are very grateful to our fine basket 
ball team of girls who only lost two 
games of this season and the boys 
who won the victory of this season. 
They were honored with a banquet 
given by our coach, Mr..P. M. Dor- 
man. Mr, Pete Helms was highly 
appreciated by the team of Cal- 
houn Falls for his geod work. 

The Mothers’ Club gave their hus- 
bands a little entertainment at the 
Community house last Friday eve- 
ning. They all had a nice time; 
Mes. W. ©. Lovern and Mr. L._P. 
Jones who was her partner, won 
all of the prizes. 

Mr. Ralph King has been visiting 
his uncle in Spartanburg for a Tew 
weeks. 

We are very glad to say they are 
running a sewerage system to our 
community and hope it will be com- 
pleted soon. 

We ‘have on ovr sick list this 
week, Mrs. T. H. Lovern, Mrs. G. G. 
Fagan and little Everett Lovern. We 
hope for them a speedy recovery. 

DOLLY and POLLY. 


GREENVILLE, ALA. 
Alabama Mills Co. 


Dear Aunt Becky: 

Clean-up week has just past and 
you ought seé our little town; so 
clean and nice. Now, folks | want 
to te you what the Alabama Millis 
Company has done; they have had 
pecan trees.set out over our pretty 
village and a lot of pretty shrubbery 
and flowers around the office. I 
think our superintendent, W. B. 
Kitchens, and bookkeeper had a lot 
to do with it; have’ got it look- 
ing nice around the office. 

Aunt Becky, our superintendent 
went out himself and helped to set 
the. trees; believe me, we are all 
going to try to make this one of the 
prettiest places to be found. The 
company has put up prizes for the 
flower yards; you know I told you 
some time ago that Alabama Mills 
Company would soon be up with 
Bibb Company. 

Aunt Becky; we want you to visit 
us when summer comes. We have 
a pretty little mill, in a pretty little 
village in one of thé prettiest little 
towns in the South, and some of the 
best people. 

Your story, “Alice In Blunder- 
land” just gets better; if has done 
a lot of good for people to.read that, 
and to know what unions will. do. 
We don’t need them here. 

JUST GREENVILLE. . 


. UNION SPRINGS, ALA. 
Cowlkee Mill News 


Dear Aunt Becky: 


I am a reader of the Southern 
Textile Bulletin and enjoy it very 
much. 


I wonder if you could find space 
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for us? (We welcome you heartily. 
—Aunt Beoky.) 
Our village is small, but nice, 
We have one of the best superin- 


tendents. -Mr. Dave Watson; Mr. 
Tony Sugg, overseer; Mr. Oscar 
Kay, spimner; Mr. Will. Atherton, 


carder: Mr. Geaney Gregg, winder 
room. all nice men to work for. 
Mr. and Mrs. Tom Thomas, Miss 


Lena Thomas and Mr. Leo Talley 


motored: to Clayton, Saturday. 

Mr. Will Atherton, Louis Ather- 
ton and Nathan-~ Hall motored to 
Fufaula, Sunday. 

Miss Ada Lee Suge was the guest 
of Miss Mae Johnson, Sunday. 

Mrs. James Dasinger of Inverness, 
Ala. spent the week-end. with her 
mother, Mrs, Afbert Johnson. 

Mrs. Lula. Woods of New York is 
visiting relatives here. 

We are very sorry Mrs. Fannie 
Marnn had to take her son to the 
hospital at Eufaula. We hope they 
will soon be able to return. 

Misses Ada Lee Sugg, Ora Dasing- 
er and Mae Johnson, Mr. Tra Ma- 
haffey and Carl Raney went kodak- 
ing Sunday. 

We are glad to have Mr. and Mrs. 
Eric Tidwell of MoOnigomery here 
with us. We hope they will like 
their new home. 

LOUSIA and ELLAFAJR. 


Dear Aunt Becky: 

I have been so deeply absorbed in 
reading the Textile Bulletin and 
Home. Section that I cannot. resist 
the temptation of starting up some 
Jackson Mills cerrfespondence. Al- 


though I have never had the pleas- . 


ure of meeting you, I feel-as though 
am personally acquainted with 
you through the articles you write. 
Your stories depict the life of. tex- 
tile people to. the Nth degree, and 
are so interesting. “Alice in Blunder- 
land” is fine, written in plain simple 
English and uhderstood by gram- 
mar school children. The sweeper 
in our department makes a run for 
Lhe Bulletin and Home Section every 
Saturday and crawls behind a weav- 
er’s alley. and reads your stories. 

I will give you our overseers: 
Superintendent, A. G, Jordan; eard- 
er, J, Welt; spinner, A. Carnes: 
weaver, N. D.-Wilson; eloth room. 
L. Davis; meshanic, J. D- Baber. 

“Aunt Becky,” when in Spartan- 
burg, 8. C., drive ont to our mill and 
give us the once over. ‘Nice little 
place with plenty of satisfied help 
NO REDS—and work running like 
Kigin movements—twenty-one jew- 
els at that. 

Excuse péncil, for the old Water- 
man—(not Remington)—has 
“werfhunk.”’ 

Must doff off for this time. Look 
for more later. 

Three Hoots for Dave Clark! 

ANTI-RED. 


~ 
WELLFORD, C. 
~ 
= 
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I don’t think you should go to work Monday. 


‘ticular one of them.” 


ALICE 
IN 


BLUNDERLAND 


By Ethel Thomas 


The tears were rolling down Alice’s cheeks and Ted 
tenderly ‘dried them on his handkerchief, holding her 
close, waiting for her te control her emotions. Suddenly 
her arms went up around his neck, and in silence too 
sacred for words, Ted buried his face in her hair and 
a great thankfulness welled up in his heart. Never be- 
fore had Alice done a thing like that, and he knew she 
had surrendered. 


Finally, she spoke in a tremulous blames “Ted, you 
are the dearest, noblest and best of men! I shall never 
cease to regret and grieve over my terrible blunder and 
the heartaches I have caused you and the best of mothers. 
But—if you are still in the Same notion Christmas,—we'll 
be married then.” Surely that would give Mr. Marco all 
the time he needed for the complete development of his 
plans, she thought. Oh, if she could only tell Ted—or 
mother! But no, it was not her secret,—she must keep 
it inviolate. And too, maybe in three months Ted would 
change! Ah, but she didn’t believe that. 


“Three months, almost!” Ted gasped. “I had hoped 
you’d say tomorrow!” kissing her rapturously. “But 
that’s the best promise you’ve ever made me,” holding 
her as if he’d never let her go,” while the old porch swing 
went squeak, squeak, and the full moon’ peeped through 
the rose vines; Alice thrilled as she never had before, to 
Ted's kisses. She couldn’t complain now, that he was 
slow or matter of fact! There was a new masterfulness 
in his manner, too, that she found quite pleasing. Ted 
had truly grown up. 


Inside the house, Mrs. Avery and Mrs. White were en- 
joying each other. Jim had come in from the picture 
show, grinning happily as he saw his sister and Ted in 
their same old accustomed seat. 

‘Say Ted, how’s tricks?” he teased. 
you?” as he. dodged in the house. 

Finally they came to earth and discussed the strike, 
and the probable trouble that was expected Monday when 
the mill should start. I’m going to go right in and go to 
work,” Alice declared. 

“Yes, every loyal employee will be needed. But Alice, 
Wait till 
things get started.. Really, I'm afraid‘of what the strik- 
ers might do to you, if they could get a chance,” gravely. 

“Do they hate me, Ted?” ag 

“Some of uhem do, of course,” he replied. “I have done 
guiet a bit of sleuthing, and what I’ve seen and heard is 
almost beyond belief. Those leaders, dear, are absolutely 
without fear or honor. They would carry out any kind 
of plot that would insure publicity of a sensational na- 


“Didn't I tell 


ture. They would even commit murder, could they do it 


in'a way that the deed could not be fastened on any par- 
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Nobody's Business 
By Gee MoGee. 
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K-V-0-L-U-T-I-O-N 

The physical features of mankind are now 
going thru a provess that will sooner or later 
change the general appearance of the human 
being. This’ is due to the-many new manipu- 
lations that are nOw demanded by the medern 
habits and machinery and customs of the day. 
FOR INSTANCE: 


The arms of the women are gradually becom- 
ing longer. This has been brought about by 
reason of the efforts made by them to pull 
their dresses downrover their knees when they 
sit down. The pull is so constant that the 
ligaments and muscles have stretched no little 
bit since 19 and 15. If it is kept up for a few 
years, the hands of the ladies will drag along 
on the ground by their sides when they walkk— 
if they should walk. 


Another peculiar situation that is evolving 
is—the -legs of the present generation are be- 
coming numb and number from tack of exer- 
cise, dire, of course, to the persistent use of 
automobiles which naturally makes the legs 
useless for the purpose of locomotion. We 
predict that the children of future generations 
will never aitempt to learn to walk. They will 


begin riding the day after they are weaned and 


will ride right on te the cemetery, thru kid- 
hood, childhood, fool-hood, matrimony, bank. 


ruptey, Insomnia and old age. 


The eye-sight of the male of the .speshees is 
growing keener every day on account of the 
eye-straim caused by bare-legs, Calves, knees, 
pink step-ins, painted éye-brows, Ducoed 
cheeks, stuecoed chests, and other appurten- 
ances thereto. Within the present century, if 
dresses continue their briefness, the natural 
eye will be able to take the place of x-rays and 
magnifying glasses. A man can now ‘see a 
good-looking figure for 6 blocks if his wife does 
not happen to be with him at the time, and his 
night vision has increased from 3 plus 10 hefore 
the World War te 10 plus 20 last week. 


The-stummick is likewise adjusting itself to 
ite new offices and undertakings. Our fore- 
fathers eould easily digest wire nails, pork sau- 
sage for supper, corn Whiskey with breakfast, 
and just anything else that should have ‘been 
running loose areund the premises dufing the 
night time. But now, salad dressings, tit-bits, 
bil-titts, cheese straws, lady fingers and thumbs 
Taw. Cabbage, liver, breakfast foods and pine 
shavings have put the digestive organ to differ- 


ent kind of struggles and therefore the change 
is on us. 


Then, we are getting tougher in some places 
oh account of sitting Yiown so much and very 
tender in others, because we bathe Gatsctves 
so Often and rub paints and polishes.and what- 
nots all over our anatomy frequently. The nose 
is More sensitive: home-brew can now be smelt 
250 yards agdinst 35 yards last summer. And 
there’s hugging to be considered: that method 
has changed recently for “Sunday” reasons. 
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FRIES, VA. 


Dear Aunt Beeky: 

A few lines from up here in the Virginia 
mountains to let you know we get the Bulle- 
tm and Home Section regularly and enjoy their 
contents. 

THe editorial in the March 13th issue, copied 
from the Manchester, N. H., “Industry & Labor” 
seems to me should convince any man who can 
read at all, that nothing Whatever is to be 
gained by sympathizing with any unionist or- 
ganization. That is concrete evidence right 
from the seat of their operative base, that it 
can only work evil. 

Mrs. J. M. Bolton, our superintendent's wife, 
has returned home after a several months’ stay 
in the hospital at Danville. | 

Mr. A. H. Bahnson and CU. 8. Reed, vice-presi- 
and secretary of the Washington Mill Company, 
addressed our Textile Class of 60 at the ban> 
quet held at the Y. M. C. A., Saturday; the class 
is growing in interest and attendance. Mr. 
Bahnson’s address was very interesting and in- 
structive. We hope he comes more often. 

Recently we had a couple of evenings enter- 
ment by the various athletic classes of the 
physical training department_of the Y. M. C. A,, 
of which G. E. Allen is the director. It was 
called an “Indoor Circus” and the various 
stunts by the boys and girls were remarkably 


good. 
, Rey. M. F. Combs of Clintwood, Va. has re- 
cently located here as pastor of the Baptist 


church; he is an excellent preacher, 

Misses Rose Fielder and Johnsie Bolton and 
Edith Mae Robinson, motored to Catawba Sani- 
tarium, Sunday, to visit Mrs: Ruth Bolt, a sister 
of Miss Bolton, who has been at Catawha for 
several months, 

Good luck to every one of the correspondents 
and readers. Come to see us Aunt Becky. 

GEORGIA CRACKER. 


GREENVILLE, 8. C. 


News Items From Judson Mills 


The Girls Scout Patrol which was recently 
organized under the leadership of Mrs..L. l. 
Foster, gave a very interesting pageant at the 
Community building, Friday night in connec- 
tion with the picture show. There are 18 girls 
enrolled and they were presented with’ their 
tenderfoot badges, having passed the first Scout 
test. 

Mr. Charlie Tidwell has succeeded Mr. Roy 
Brasil as silk room overseer. Mr. Brasil having 
accepted the weaving at Great Falis, 5. C. 

Miss Caroline Long spent the week-end with 
Miss Virginia Bobo. 

Mr. and Mrs. C. C. Bobo and family, and Mr. 
and Mrs. L. €. Foster, and Miss Barney McMa- 
hon, motored to River Falls, Sunday for the 
day. 

The girls’ gym class has come to a close after 
a successful period ;—the following were award- 
ed medals for the most points: Miss Clio Rice, 
gold medal; Mrs. Ruth Sizemore, silver medal, 
and Mrs. Eualee Dunwoody, bronze medal. 

The overseers, second hands, section men and 
loom fixers, with several invited guests, en- 
joyed a supepr at the Community building re- 
cently, at which time prizés were awarded for 
the best suggestion which had been given dur- 
ing the year. Mr. Odell Miller won the ist 


prize of $25.00; Mr. Emory Bishop the $15.00 
prize, and Mr. Ellis Morris the $10.00 prize; 
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“Surely they are not that bad, Ted! But I know they 
plotted to destroy their own commissary ; I heard the plot 
and the letter to the Governor that was to throw every- 
body off the track. But they swear that they were fore- 
stalled—that they did not do the deed after all!” 

“Of course they did,” Ted said. “But let’s talk about 
‘our’ affairs. Darn the strike! Kiss me, darling!” 

And Alice seemed perfectly willing to obey! 

“Three months!” he sighed. “Well, I’ll just be loving 
you more and more every day, and I’m afraid I'll simply 
eat you up before Christmas! I’m so tickled over the 
thought of getting the whole family I don’t know what 
to do. Mother Avery is a wonder, and Jim is as fine as 
they make ‘em. I have plenty money in the bank to buy 
reasonably nice furniture, when we get ready to keep 
house dear,—as I know you will want to do. And when 
I do get the ropes on you; you are not going to work in 
the mill another day.” 

Alice was happier than she had dreamed it possible to 
ever be again, when she kissed Ted goodnight and ran in 
the house. 


“Everything is all. right now, I know,” smiled Mrs. 


- White as she tilted Alice’s chin-and)looked into her starry 


eyes. 


“Yes, I—I suppose so,” murmured Alice, blushing, and 
pleased to see the relief in her mother’s eyes. “Ted has 
acquired an unexpected masterfulness that. I haven’t 
learned yet how to combat. I believe he’s going to have 
his way about things!” 

“Ha, ha,” laughed Jim from his room. “I told him that 
he’d come out all right if he’d use cave man stuff!” 

“Much you know about it—you’ve never been in love 
yet,” called Alice. 

“I’ve never laid any eggs either,” replied Jim, “but I 
know more about them than the hen does, I bet!” at which 
they all laughed. 

Sunday, Mrs. White was ready and eager to attend the 
mill church, much to Mrs. Avery’s delight. Ted came by 
for Alice, his gray eyes shining with love-light, his 
clothes immaculate. He was really handsome in his re- 
established happiness, and thought Alice, in her neat blue 
taffeta silk, the prettiest girl in the world. 


It took courage for Alice to go to church, ané to the 
Philathea room where for years she had been the ac- 
knowledged leader in almost everything. But the wel- 
come she received warmed her heart, and when they told 
her that no one had been appvinted in her place as secre- 
tary, because they were sure she’d be back soon, her eyes 
filled with tears, and she thanked them prettily and feel- 
ingly for their faith in her. p 

After Sunday school, the superintendent remarked that 
they were honored greatly by the presence of the New 
York lady, whom they had seen yesterday in the park, 
and asked her to say a few words. 

Mrs. White responded, tactfully praised the Sunday 
school, thanked God for the genuine religion manifested 


in such a splendid and spiritual gathering, told of her in.” 


spection of the village and how pleasantly surprised she 


| | | | | 


laughed Mrs. White. 
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was to find it so nice and clean. How she was enjoying 
village hospitality, and would never forget her visit, and 
would always know better how to appreciate the good mill 
people’'of the South, who stood for those things which 
were just and right, She steered clear of any mention 
of the strike, though she spoke feelingly on the beauties 
of co-operation and its resulting good. She recommended 
the Golden Rule as a safe and sane daily life-guide -and 
that patience, peace and good will that the Master taught 
here on earth, as the only things that bring true happi- 
ness. Her talk coming from the heart, reached the hearts 
of her listeners, and made a good impression. They felt 
nay, knew, that she was “with them in spirit” and that 
she was truly interested in their welfarte. 


After church, people crowded about her begging the 
privilege of shaking her hand. Mothers with babes in 
their arms, dressed in neat and plain cotton clothes; girls 
with their eyes bright and lips a bit too red; men with 
hands gnarled and rough from hard work; all were “glad 
to see her” and “hoped she’s stay a long time,” and in 
simple kindly language that bubbled up from full hearts, 
“wished her well.” 


“Why these people are lovely!” she declared to Mrs. 
Avery as they walked the three blocks home. “This has 
been the sweetest and most simple unaffected hour of 
worship I’ve ever known—and I love it: People go to 
church here, for spiritual food—not to show their new 
hats and clothes. Everything is genuine. Oh if I could 


be in a church like this every Sunday, I feel that it would~ 


be easy to be good!” 

“If you should be any better than I think you are, 
you’d take wings and fty!” declared Mrs. Avery. “Oh 
if it hadn’t been for your great heart, what would have 
become of my girl!” 

In the afternoon Mr. Marco and Ted came to take them 
auto riding again, but Mrs. Avery tactfully excused her- 
self, saying that she must visit a sick woman and baby. 
So again Alice sat in frorit wrth Ted, and Mr. Marco and 
Mrs. White left them ent} ely to themselves. 
soon became absorbed in \the subject of labor unrest and 
its causes, 

Mrs. White had seen mitch of the Young Worker's 
League,” branch ef the “Thirdinternational,” which was 
proving a serious problem to New York, where, fired by 
an avowed purpose to “rid the earth of Capitalists” the 
often had to be arrested for “disorderly conduct.” She 
has seen this alien spawn seep from questionable dives 
at gather at the docks; when our fine Boy Scouts were 
about to sail to England to participate in the gigantic 
Scout Jamboree. She had see and heard the jeers and 
insults and ridicule hurled at this fine American organi- 
zation that stands for loyalty to the flag, by these traitors 
to American government, 

“Tt’s good for such people that I’m not ‘Uncle Sam,’ ”’ 
“If I had my way they’d soon find 
themselves back in their beloved Russia. If they should 
dare to flout their own government as they do ours, they’d 
be put to death at once.” 
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five more prizés of $5.00 each were awarded. 

Mr. and Mrs. J. E. Garvin and Mr. and Mrs. 
Wm. West motered to Asheville, Saturday and 
visited the Vanderbilt mansion, which was 
opened to the public for the first time. 

Little Billy Jenkins has recovered from an 
attack of the chicken-pox. 

Misses Barney McMahan and Maude Mitchel! 
motored to Charlotte recently, to visit Miss 
Mary McMahan. 


Aunt Becky, you should come down to see 
and hear the 1,000-voice chorus of the Parker 
District which will be given March 22nd. 

Miss Mary McClellan and Mr. Walter Chand- 
ler motored to Kingsport, Tenn. recently, to 
visit Mr. and Mrs. L. L. Chandler. 

Mr. W. L. Lewis and Miss Edna Dover wert 
married March 15th; they have our heartiest 
congratulations. 

Miss Lessie Howell and Mrs. Ruth McDowell 
motored to Anderson, Sunday. 


Mrs. George Williams of Chesnee, visited 
friends here recently. 
Mrs. Frady, of Laurens, in visiting her 


daughter, Mrs. C. Jones, on Judsor street. 
Mr. R. L.. Burrell and sons, visited in Greer, 
Sunday. 
The Girls’ Club is having some interesting 
programs now and we want every girl to be- 
come a member. 


B. Me. 
GOLDVILLE, 8. C. 
Joanna News 
"Pantie 
Why do people fly into panics? Why do 


orderly, pleasant, intelligent people go sudden- 
ly erazy when confronted by some emergency? 
We think lack of discipline is the answer. A 
disciplined army seldom betomes lunatic in the 
moment of danger. Perhaps you are inclined 
to resent-—discipline at home and in school and 
in the world at large. But that discipline, if 
properly applied, is one of the most splendid 
gifts youll ever get. The man who submits 
wisely to discipline will find, in his hour of 
need, that discipline takes charge and repays 
him a thousand times over for any trouble or 
annoyance it has caused him in the process. 
Cook-Coleman 

Miss Effie Cook and Mr. Andrew Coleman 
were married Saturday, March 18, at 7:00 p. m. 
al the parsonage on Milton Road, Rev. H. E. 
Bullington officiating. Their friends wish for 
them many years of happiness. 

Social and Personal 

Last Saturday afternoon Miss Lois Byars car- 
ried the girls of her Sunday School class on a 
hike. ‘Phey went to Flat Rock and there enjoy- 
ed pienic lunch. 

Mr. Bruce Galloway has been added to our 
school faculty as physical director. 

Mrs. Wm. A. Moorhead had as her dinner. 
guests last Friday evening: Mr. and Mrs. A. D. 
Barron; Mr. Thomas Leonard and his sister, 
Mrs. Throckmorton of Ghicago, Dr. and Mrs. 
Purkerson. 

The members of our local Boy Scout Troop, 
together with Mr. Foy, who is scout master 
and Mr. Lovelace, his assistant, enjoyed an over- 
night camp at Horseshoe Falls last Saturday 
night. 
~ Mr..Mason Rowland was made second hand 
in the new mill spinning room last Monday. He 
has been a member of the textile night school 
class for the past three years. He has shown 
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FRIES, VA. 


Dear Aunt Becky: | 

A few lines from up here in the Virginia 
mountains to let you know we get the Bulle- 
tin and Home Section regularly and enjoy their 
contents. 

The editorial in the March 13th issue, copied 
from the Manchester, N. H., “Industry & Labor” 
seems to me should convince any man who can 
read at all, that nothing Whatever is to be 
gained by sympathizing with any unionist or- 
ganization. That is conceréte evidence right 
from the seat of their operative base, that it 
can only work evil. 

Mrs. J. M. Bolton, our superintendent's wife, 
has returned home after a several months’ stay 
in the hospital at Danville. | 

Mr. A. H. Bahnson and C. 8. Reed, vice-presi- 
and secretary of the Washington Mill Company, 
addressed our Textile Class of 60 at the ban 
quet held at the Y. M. C. A., Saturday; the class 
is growing in interest and attendance. Mr. 
Bahnson’s address was very interesting and in- 
structive. We hope he comes more often. 

Recently we had a couple of evenings enter- 
ment by the various athletic classes of the 
physical training department.of the Y. M. C. A,, 
of which G. E. Allen is the director. It was 
called an “Indoor Cireus” and the various 
stunts by the boys and girls were remarkably 


good. 
, Rey. M. F. Combs of Clintwood, Va., has re- 
cently located here as pastor of the Baptist 


church: he is an excellent preacher. 

Misses Rose Fielder and Johnsie Bolton and 
Edith Mae Robinson, motored to Catawba Sani- 
tarium, Sunday, to visit Mrs: Ruth Bolt, a sister 
of Miss Bolton, who has been at Catawha for 
several months, 

Good luck to every one of the correspondents 
and readers. Come to see us Aunt Becky. 

GEORGIA CRACKER. 


GREENVILLE, 8. C. 
News Judson Mills 


The Girls Scout Patrol which was recently 
organized under the leadership of Mrs. .L. U. 
Foster, gave a very interesting pageant at the 
Community building, Friday night in connec- 
tion with the picture show. There are 18 girls 
enrolled and they were presented with their 
tenderfoot badges, having passed the first Scout 
test. 

Mr. Charlie Tidwell has succeeded Mr. Roy 
Brasil as silk room overseer. Mr. Brasil having 
accepted the weaving at Great Falls, 8. C. 

Miss Caroline Long spent the week-end with 
Miss Virginia Bobo. ; 

Mr. and Mrs. C. C. Bobo and family, and Mr. 
and Mrs. L. €. Foster, and Miss Barney MceMa- 
hon, motored to River FaHs, Sunday for the 
day. 

The girls’ gym class has come to a close after 
a successful period ;—the following weré award- 
ed medals for the most points: Miss Clio Rice, 
gold medal; Mrs. Ruth Sizemore, silver medal, 
and Mrs. Euvalee Dunwoody, bronze medal. 

The overseers, second hands, section men and 
loom fixers, with several invited guests, en- 
joyed a supepr at the Community building re- 
cently, at which time prizes were awarded for 
the best suggestion which had been given dur- 
ing the year. Mr. Odell Miller won the ist 
prize of $25.00; Mr. Emory Bishop the $15.00 
prize, and Mr. Ellis Morris the $10.00 prize; 
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“Surely they are not that bad, Ted! But I know they 
plotted to destroy their own commissary; I heard the plot 
and the letter to the Governor that was to throw every- 
body off the track. But they swear that they were fore- 
stalled—that they did not do the deed after all!” 

“Of course they did,” Ted said. “But lét’s talk about 
‘our’ affairs. Darn the strike! Kiss me, darling!” 

And Alice seemed perfectly willing to obey ! 

“Three months!” he sighed. “Well, I’ll just be loving 
you more and more every day, and I’m afraid I'll simply 
eat you up before Christmas! I’m so tickled over the 
thought of getting the whole family I don’t know what 
to do. Mother Avery is a wonder, and Jim is as fine as 
they make ‘em. I have plenty money in the bank to buy 
reasonably nice furniture, when we get ready to keep 
house dear,—as I know you will want to do. And when 
I do get the ropes on you; you are not going to work in 
the mill another day.” 

Alice was happier than she had dreamed it possible to 
ever be again, when she kissed Ted goodnight and ran in 
the house. 


“Everything is all. right now, I know,” smiled Mrs. 
White as she tilted Alice’s chin and looked into her starry 
eyes. 


“Yes, I—I suppose so,” murmured Alice, blushing, and 
pleased to see the relief in her mother’s eyes. “Ted has 
acquired an unexpected masterfulness that. I haven't 
learned yet how to combat. I believe he’s going to have 
his way about things!” 

“Ha, ha,” laughed Jim from his room. “I told him that 
he’d come out all right if he’d use cave man stuff!” 

“Much you know about it—you’ve never been in love 
yet,” called Alice. 

“I've never laid any eggs either,” replied Jim, “but I 
know more about them than the hen does, I bet!” at which 
they all laughed. 

Sunday, Mrs. White was ready and eager to attend the 
mill church, much to Mrs. Avery’s delight. Ted came by 
for Alice, his gray eyes shining with love-light, his 
clothes immaculate. He was really handsome in his re- 
established happiness, and thought Alice, in her neat blue 
taffeta silk, the prettiest girl in the world. 


It took courage for Alice to go to church, an@ to the 
Philathea room where for years she had been the ac- 
knowledged leader in almost everything. But the wel- 
come she received warmed her heart, and when they told 
her that no one had been-appointed in her place as secre- 
tary, because they were sure she’d be back soon, her eyes 
filled with tears, and she thanked them prettily and feel- 
ingly for their faith in her. | 

After Sunday school, the superintendent remarked that 
they were honored greatly by the presence of the New 
York lady, whom they had seen yesterday in the park, 
and asked her to say a few words. 

Mrs. White responded, tactfully praised the Sunday 
school, thanked God for the genuine religion manifested 


in such a splendid and spiritual gathering, told of her in-~ 


spection of the village and how pleasantly surprised she 
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was to find it so nice and clean. How she was enjoying 
\illage hospitality, and would never forget her visit, and 
would always know better how to appreciate the good mill 
people*of the South, who stood for those things which 
were just and right; She steered clear of any mention 
of the strike, though she spoke feelingly on the beauties 
of co-operation and its resulting good. She recommended 
the Golden Rule as a safe and sane daily life-guide -and 
that patience, peace and good will that the Master taught 
here on earth, as the only things that bring true happi- 
ness. Her talk coming from the heart, reached the hearts 
of her listeners, and made a good impression. They felt 
nay, knew, that she was “with them in spirit” and that 
she was truly interested in their welfate. 


After church, people crowded about her begging the 
privilege of shaking her hand. Mothers with babes in 
their arms, dressed in neat and plain cotton clothes; girls 
with their eyes bright and lips a bit too red; men with 
hands gnarled and rough from hard work; all were “glad 
to see her” and “hoped she’s stay a long time,” and in 
simple kindly language that bubbled up from full hearts, 
“wished her well.” 


“Why these people are lovely!” she declared to Mrs. 
Avery as they walked the three blocks home. “This has 
been the sweetest and most simple unaffected hour of 
worship I’ve ever known—and I love it. People go to 
church here, for spiritual food—not to show their new 
hats and clothes. Everything is genuine. ‘Oh if I could 
be in a church like this every Sunday, I feel that it would 
be easy to be good!” 


“If you should be any. better than I think you are, 
you'd take wings and fty!” declared Mrs. Avery. “Oh 
if it hadn’t been for your great heart, what would have 
become of my girl!” 

In the afternoon Mr. Marco and Ted came to take them 
auto riding again, but Mrs. Avery tactfully excused her- 
self, saying that she must visit a sick woman and baby. 
So again Alice sat in front with Ted, and Mr. Marco and 
Mrs. White left them entirely to themselves. 
soon became absorbed in the subject of labor unrest and 
its causes. 

Mrs. White had seen much of the Young Worker's 
League,” branch ef the “Third International,’ which was 
proving a serious problem to New York, where, fired by 
an avowed purpose to “rid the earth of Capitalists” the 
often had to be arrested for “disorderly conduct.” She 
has seen this alien spawn seep from questionable dives 
at gather at the docks; when our fine Boy Scouts were 
about to sail to England to participate in the gigantic 
Seout Jamboree. She had see and heard the jeers and 
insults and ridicule hurled at this fine American organi- 
zation that stands for loyalty to the flag, by these traitors 
to American government. 

“It’s good for such people that I’m not ‘Uncle Sam,’ ” 
laughed Mrs. White. “If I had my way they’d soon find 
themselves back in their beloved Russia. If they should 


dare to flout their own government as they do ours, they’d 


be put to death at once.” 
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five more prizes of $5.00 each were awarded. 

Mr. and Mrs. J. BE. Garvin and Mr. and Mrs. 
Wm. West motored to Asheville, Saturday and 
visited the Vanderbill Mansion, which was 
opened to the publig or the first time. 

Little Billy JenKins has recovered from an 
attack of the chicken-pox. 

Misses Barney McMahan and Maude Mitchell 
motored to Charlotte recently, to visit Miss 
Mary McMahan. 


Aunt Becky, you should come down to see 
and hear the 1,000-voice chorus of the Parker 
District which will be given March 22nd. 

Miss Mary McClellan and Mr. Walter Chand- 
ler motored to Kingsport, Tenn., recently, to 
visit Mr. and Mrs. L. L. Chandler. 

Mr. W. L. Lewis and Miss Edna Dover were 
married March 15th; they have our heartiest 
congratulations. 

Miss Lessie Howell and Mrs. Ruth McDowell! 
motored to Anderson, Sunday. 
Mrs. George Williams of 

friends here recently. 

Mrs. Frady, of Laurens, in visiting her 
daughter, Mrs. D. C. Jones, on Judsor street. 

Mr. R. L. Burrell and sons, visited in Greer, 
Sunday. 

The Girls’ Club is having some interesting 
programs now and we want every girl to be- 
come a member. 


Chesnee, visited 


B. Mc. 
GOLDVILLE, 8. C. 
Joanna News 
“Panic 
Why do people fly into panics? Why do 


orderly, pleasant, intelligent people go sudden- 
ly crazy when confronted by some emergency? 
We think lack of discipline is the answer. A 
disciplined army seldom becomes lunatic in the 
moment of danger. Perhaps you are inclined 
to resent-discipline at home and in school and 
in the world at large. But that discipline, if 
properly applied, is one of the most splendid 
gifts you'll ever get. The man who submits 
wisely to discipline will find, in his hour of 
need, that discipline takes charge and repays 
him a thousand times over for any trouble or 
annoyance it has caused him in the process. 
Cook-Coleman 

Miss Effie Cook and Mr. Andrew Coleman 
were married Saturday, March 18; at 7:00 p. m. 
al the parsonage on Milton Road, Rev. H. E. 
Bullington officiating. Their friends wish for 
them many years of happiness. 

Social and Personal 

Last Saturday afternoon Miss Lois Byars car- 
ried the girls of her Sunday School class on a 
hike. ‘Phey went to Flat Rock and there enjoy- 
ed picnie lunch. 

Mr. Bruce Galloway has been added to our 
school faculty as physical director. : 
Mrs. Wm. A. Moorhead had as her dinner 
guests last Friday evening: Mr. and Mrs. A. D. 
Barron; ‘Mr. Thomas Leonard and his sister, 
Mrs. Throckmorton of Chicago, Dr. and Mrs. 

Purkerson. 

The members of our local Boy Scout Troop, 
logether with Mr, Foy, who is seout master 
and Mr. Lovelace, his assistant, enjoyed an over- 
night camp at Horseshoe Falls last Saturday 
night. 

Mr. Mason Rowland was made second hand 
in the new mill spinning room last Monday. He 
has been a member of the textile night school 
class for the past three years. He has shown 


| 


an interest in his- work by studying and work- 
ing to-show himself approved. Congratulations 
to Mr. Rowland and to those fqr whom and with 
whom he is working. 

Night School Banquet 

On the evening of March 15th; the meaibers 
of the night school, the mill officials, and a few 
other invited guests enjoyed a delicious four- 
course dinner, which ‘was prepared and served 
by Mrs. J. G. Purperson and her Home Eeco- 
nomics class. 

Promptly at 7:15 the guests were invited into 
the dining room and here dinner was the first 
consideration. The tables were attractive in 
decoration of green and gold; the school colors. 

The music rendered by Miss Leila Norman 
and Mr. Joe Delaney added much to the pleas- 
ure of the evening, which everyone thoroughly 
enjoyed. 

Mr. P. E. Strickland acted as toastmaster; and 
after explaining the work of Gur night sehool, 
introduced the speakers. Short, interesting 
talks were made by Mr. Wm. A. Moorhead; Mr. 
C M. Wilson, State Supervisor of Industrial 
Education, Mr. L. A. Booker of the Textile De- 
partment of Clemson Gollége. ‘The high spot of 
the evening was the talk made by Dr. MeSween, 
President of the Presbyterian College, Clinton, 
S. G. His subject was “Education—lts Use and 
Abuse.” This talk, as Many men expressed it, 
was worth coming to hear if nothing else had 
been gained. 

Village News 

Mr. and Mrs. Walter Armstrong of Gray 
Court, 8. C., Mr. and Mrs. Eugene Hitt of Clin- 
ion, 8. C., were guests Sunday of Mré and Mrs. 
C. W. Golden. 

Mr. Tillman Perry and son, Marion, of Salu- 
da, 5. C., spent Sunday with the former's moth- 
er, Mrs, Clarendy Rowe. 

Mr. and Mrs. O. V. Jones of Newberry, 8. ©. 
Talmage and Floyd Cook of Prosperity, 8. ©.,, 


spent Sunday wilh their parents, Mr. and Mrs. 


John Cook. 

Mr. and Mrs. A. D. Barron spent the -week- 
end with his parents in Fort Lawn, 58. C. 

Mr. and Mrs. Johnny Seawright had as their 
guests Sunday Mr. and Mrs. J. W. MeClue; Mr. 
and Mrs. Clyde Thomas of Ware Shoals, and 
Mr. and Mrs. Joe Miller of Newberry. 8. U. 

Mr. and Mrs. €.-+S. Rowe, Mr. and Mrs; G. W. 
Hawkins, Saluda, 8. C., visited Mr. and Mrs. 
C 8. Rowe, Sunday. 

Miss Margaret Warren attended a meeting of 
the Child Welfare Committee held at the State 
Training Schoo! in Clinten last Saturday morn- 
Ing. < 

Miss Dora Dukes visited her uncle, Mr. John 
Bobo, Sedalia, C., Sunday. 


THE BLUSHING BRIDE ~- 
They tell of the blushing bride 
Who to the altar goes, 
Down the aisles of the church 
Between the friend-filled rows; 
There's Billy whom she motored with, 
And Bob with whom she swam: 
There's Jack—she used to golf with him— 
And Steve who called her “lamb,” 
There's Ted, the football man she owned, ° 
And Don, of tennis days; 
There's Herbert, too, and blond Eugene; 
They took ber to the plays. 
And there is Harry, high school beau, 
With. whom she used to niush— 
No wonder she's a blushing -bride, 
Ye gods! She ought to blush. 


a 


“Yes, America is patient and long suffering. One 
hardly knows where to draw the line on free speech and 
personal liberty. 


everywhere, are joining in the attack upon us. Such sen- 


sational writers as Sinclair Lewis and Mary Heaton Vorse, — 


have been .employed to write stories that purposely con- 
vey a wrong impression to the public. We manufacturers 


in the South realize the injustice of these attacks, but, 


we can’t force people to quit lying.” 


“But you could emple¥ writers and speakers with as 
much personal magnetism as those employed by the other 
side, and get the truth before the public. That’s where 
I think you manufacturers have fallen down on your jobs. 
You have the welfare of thousands of people in your 
hands, but you are too smugly complacent, too blindly 
satisfied, or too busy to comprehend the gravity of the 
approaching menace. - Are you all going to let the other 
side get first audience with your people?” 

“We contend that people have a right to join a union 
if they wish, just as we contend that we have a right to 
run.eur business as we think best,” said Mr. Marco. 


“Yes, but people don’t always know what’ they need ° 


or what they want. They should be taught the history 
of textile labor unions and the trouble they have brought 
upon New England workers. Give them government sta- 
tistics. Get affidavits from thousands who have drawn 
out of the union and more bitterly oppose it than any 
other class. You don’t have to antagonize people to do 
this—doe it through magnetic religious speakers and 
writers, who know the whole works—people who are un- 
selfishly interested in buiiding up instead of tearing down. 
What are your Y. M. C. A.’s for?” 


“I wish you could.get your message across to the Cotton 


Manufacturers Association, and influen¢e them to do 


something along those lines. - God knows I’m willing to 
do my part,” said Mr. Marco. 


“Doesn't observation and experience teach that the 
first man on the ground can create the strongest interest 
and get the biggest following? And the right partiés 
could tactfully lead operatives to think for themselves 
along the right lines,—get them to express themselves— 
and then woe be to an outsider who tried to tear down 
or disrupt this spirit of loyalty.” 

Mr. Marco laid his hand on Mrs. White’s.- “Every 
minute I’m with you I am convineed more and more that 
I need you to help me run my business,” he said gravely. 

The widow turned startled eyes upon him; “Really, I 
have been presumptuous, and that’s a nice way to tell 
me so. Forgive me. Of course I know nothing about how 
to run cotton mills.. But I’ve read a lot,—and I do know 
something of these despicable laber unions,” and she drew 
her hand away. 

“Now you are wilfully misunderstanding,” he smiled. 
“I’m going to do my best. to make you like me atid to 
take me seriously. Seems to me that I’ve known you for 


ages. Wouldn’t you like to come South for keeps? -Be | 


my wife. I’d be so geod to you,” pleadingly- 


(To Be Continued) 
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Radicals in colleges and universities ; 
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